The Most Fascinating Competition Ever Devised. 


. . Special Attractions in this Number are .. 
CINDERELLA, Complete Short Story. BUTTON AND THE BUTTERFLY. 


By Newton Bungey. Mr. Button Adventure. 
THE WORLD’S BEST STORIES. oy ns aes, 


TWO MONTHS IN THE SECOND | !N STRANGE SHOES. Serial Story. 
DIVISION By Alice and Claude Askew. 
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“THE BEST IN 
THE SHOP.” 


Appointed Manufacturers to H.M. The King, H.M. The Queen, H.R.H. The Prince of Wales, 
and to other Royal Houses of Europe. 


“VASELINE” HAIR TONIC. 


The World’s Best Preparation for the Hair. 


The Care of the Hair is as mucha duty on the part of those who would keep in a state of complete “Vaseline” Mair Tonic is guaranteed to Le absolutely harmless in its action. Nuthing enters into 
‘ssical health as the,care of other parts of the body. By constant exposure the scalp.is peculiarly liable | its composition that can injure the most tender skin; on the contrary, th: -~k.1 is smvothed and beuetited 


disease. It is attacked by germs which, if not removed, impair and even destroy the capillary roots, by its application, the preparation being a combined hair and skin tonic. 
‘4 prevent the growth of the hair, i 
Vaseline” Hale Tonic is an invaluable preventative of such disease, besides being a natural 
air fertiliser and growth promoter. ‘ VasELive”’ is in itself a powerful germicide ; germ life caunot live 


“Vaselino’’ Hair Tonic restores the strength, vit lity, and beauty of the hair, and is absolutely safe 
under all circumstances, It is delightfully perfumed, aud is sold in bottles. Prices 1+, 2 +, and 3,- per bottle 
If not obtainable locally, a trial bott'e will be sent, post free, to auy uddvess iu the United Kingdom 
a upon receipt of Postal Order for 1-, 2/*, or 3/-, or Stamps. 
Vaseline” Hair Tanic rubbed into the scalp will kill germs, remove dandruff, scurf, and other | 
s“ases; produces a healthy condition of the surface, aud allows the natural growth of hair, Itsuseshould | A desevistive Pamphlet, erpoaiing the uses of all tie Vaseline’ pie 
9cuntluved daily, thus ensuring permanent good effects. | application, 


The word ‘*VASELINE" is the Registercd Trade Mark of the 
CHESEBROUGH MANUFACTURING CO., 42 Holborn Viaduct, LONDON, E.C. 
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We want you to try our fascinating 
new competition LOST WORDS; 
you will find the coupon on page 70. 


Read the directions carefully, then 
fillin the lost words. You may win 
a large cash prize. 


Eutreep at 


Srarioxens’ Haty, One Penny. 


FOUND A BIT OF IT. 
* ‘Wuen the coin dropped on the floor of the waiting-room 
eve began furtively to look for it, All was silence 
until a sad-faced individual, who had been groping in a 
dark corner, and had at last apparently found something, 
inquired in plaintive tones : 
Has anyone dropped a half-sovereign ? ” 

Then there was a charus of “‘ Yes, Ihave!” Atleast a 

dozen persons seemed to have lost that half-sovereign. 


“Well.” drawled the dolorous individual, “I’ve just | 


found a half-penny of it.” 
——————_»}o-——— 


Teaquer : “ Why can’t you learn to calculate interest 
as nicely as Tommy Traddles ?” 

Dull Boy: “I ain’t had so much practice as he has. 
Our house ain't mor!gaged.” 

----08 

NOT SO BAD. 
’ “ Daerr’s another row at the Smiths’,” said Jones, as he 
gauntered into the reading-room of the little country 
institute. “1 heard them at ft as I passed the house 
just now. 
“Ts there, really? Why, it seems as if there’s always 
some fun going on at the Smiths’,” safd one of the com- 
pany, with o laugh. 

“Fun? I shouldn't think there’s much fun in such 
diggronttal family disturbances,” said a sturdy old 
veteran, in corrective tones. 

“ Well, I daresay it’s not so very bad after all,”’ said the 
otper, who had had his share of matrimonial strife. ‘You 
860, the wife gets into her tantrums, she always 
throws a plate or a brush, or it may be two or three, at 
Joe's If she hi‘s him, she’s glad ; and if she misses 
him, he’s glad ; s0, you see, there’s always some pleasure 
on one side or the ower.” 


» 


BONNIBELLE. 

Bonnibelle stood at her garden gate, 

The rose was budding, the hour was fate; 

And a gay cavalier came riding by, 

With pride in his heart and a lordly eye. 

He bore with him gifts and jewels rire, 

All for his chos:n bride to wears 

But never a word of love to say, 

And Bonnibelle sighed as she answered nay. 
“[ve jewels,” said she, “of my own to spare, 

And gold never yet won lady fair!” 


Bonnibelle stood at her garden gate, 

The bud was breaking, the hour was late: 
And a young cavalier came riding by, 

With ambling gait and downcast eye. 

A beardless boy, with a dimpled chin, 

Who wooed as if speech were a lover’s sin: 
He stammered and sighed in an artless way, 
And Bonnibelle smiled as she answered nay. 


“They tell me,” cried she, “’tis a world of care, 


But sighs never yet won lady fair!” 


Bonnibelle stood at her garden gate,’ 

The bud was a rose, the hour so late; 

And a bold cavalier came riding by, 

With hope in his heart, and a laughing eye. 

“Sweet, will you marry me?” whispered he, 

Aad kissed her boldly, but tendesly ; 

Then pleaded and vowed in so sweet a way, 

That Bonnibelle could not say aught but ay! 
For wealth is a shadow, and sigfis are air, 
But fove will coaquer, for love will dare. 


ONLY ONE THING LEFT. 


Szarep in acorner of the compartment was one of those ° 
irritable young men who are continually finding fault 
with everyone and everything. 

“Talk about individual rights,” he went on, “ where 
are they? If I waik on the footpath E am eure to get 
jemimad between a couple of mailcarts; ff 1 attempt to 
cross the street some idiot of a cyclist is bound to imperil 
his worthless neck and my limba by arranging a collision ; 
if I travel by tram-car I cannot choose my. company; if I 
could fly—— But what’s the use of talking? I wonder 
if there is anything I could do without fear of 
molestation ?”’ 

“Yes,” replied a burly navvy, taking a well-seasoned 
clay pipe from his mouth, “ you might die, young ’un.” 


——— ee 


‘* Now confess, McBride, do you bold your wife on your 
lap as much now as when you were firsé married ?”” asked 
Barlow. 

“Well, Barlow,” replied MoBride, “to tell the truth, I 
believe she sits on me rather more now than then.” 


a 


“Yrs, Hawkins is an absolute slave to fashion.” 

“ Hawkins! why, he looks like a rag-picker, and never 
goes out at all.” 

“ Just so ; he’s working himself to death to buy his wife 
a sealskin coat.” 


“ Tuey really fear she will become insane. You see, 
she found a diary he kept before he married her.’’ 

“Oh, I see! And the awful revelations —” 

‘** Revelations’? -No. It was in cypher, and she 
couldn’t read a word of it.” 
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A lady, living near Andover, keeps a swarm of wasps, which she is taming most successfully. 


WASPS IN HARNESS. 


Our artist offers a few suggestions, showing eome excellent 


uses to which wasps can be fut, if only the training is carried out carefully. 


WASPS MIGHT BE TAUGHT TO 

ARDUSE ONG IN FE MORNING 

IN PLACE OF AN ALARUM CLOCK. 
“ DYou LiKe WASPS. 


WNES.OR COULD 
x LENDS ‘aoe 


WHILST FOR SCARING TRAMPS: 
AWAY THEY WOULD PROVE 
BETTER THAN A DOG. 


Kage. THEM 
SE WELS. Burt) 


yA. WOULD FIND THEM 
WM WOeOOD. BODY. 


GUARD IN LONELY 
PLACES. 


FINALLY, If WELL CARED FOR, 


WASPS WILL GET ATTACHED TO 


AND FOR DISPERSING SUFFRAGISTS, THEIR OWNER AND BEA COMFORT | 
U 


S THE: POLICE WOULD FIND THEM 
VERY EFFECTIVE. 


FIVER, THEY 


FOUND INVALUABLE.» 


“ AN AID TO BORROWING 
a WOULD IN HIS OLD AGE. 


Whether the weather be wet, or whether the weather be hot, The F.A.F, brings a whole day's bliss to many a tiny tot. “i ‘I 
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62 
The World’s Best Stories. 


Told Week by Week. 


Proof Positive. 

Tur late Sir Curzon Wyllie, who was shot dead the 
other day by an Indian student, was a good after-dinner 
story-teller. Here are two of his best, which I had from 
a friend of his : 

An Indian Colonel, retired, had a small estate in West 
Sussex bs en the big estate of afarmer. A valuable 
dog owned by the colonel used to get into a pasture and 
chase and the farmer’s cows and sheep. 

At last the made up his mind to stand the 
nuisance no longer, so weit up to the house and said 
this thing must stop. 

Sint hoe de yon Kaew Hi Wo my dog) eal Me 
colonel, hedging. . 

“ Know ? Why, man alive, haven't I seen him time 
and time again!” 

“You must fetch me better proof than that,” said 
the colonel coldly. ‘‘ Good-day.’ 

e right, colonel,” retorted the agriculturist. 
“Tl fetch you proof all t the next time your dog 
worries my cows. I'll fetch you all the proof you want— 
and I'll fetch it in a wheelbarrow. Good day to you.” 


A Bad Look-out for Jim. 

Smr Curzon’s other story is equally good. A young 
fellow enlisted for the South aioe war and ought 
like a hero for Ay Binge The tag yore a 
agreed to pay i salary TB ve 
cents of bi he end of the first week the 

Accordingly, at the end of the first wee! young 
woman called at the office, and the head of the firm handed 
ter thirty-six shillings. 

“What's this ?”’ she said. 

“‘Why, your husband’s wages that we agreed to pay 
you.” 

“One pound sixteen ?" 

; Sg he been getting this?” 

“ How ge 2. 

“‘ Somewhere over two years. Are 7 not satisfied ?” 

“Oh, yes, I'm cegearagy ag all along Jim’s we 
telling me his pay was thirty shillings. ell, 
wait till he gets home. If am Boers don’t kill him, 


I will.” 
A Critic. 

Sm HErpert TREE having come into new prominence 
because of his title, the American papers have started 
to tell stories about him. Many of them bear the impress 
of falsity. The Philadelphia Sarorpay Evenina Post 
tells the following, and the funniest thing about it is that 
it was told more than fifty years ago, about two other 
famous actors. I give this story only as a sample of 
emart journalism : 

Sir Henry Irving needed a horse to ride in the production 
of King Henry V., and at the last moment learnt with 
dismay that the regular Lyceum Theatre horse was off his 
feed and couldn’t act a little ps The peel 
man — was pacing office profound 
aciteton Ww the assistant property-man appeared, 
Jeading a bent-legged person whom he presented as 
“ Mister ’Erring, a most reliable job-master ’—English 
for livery-stable keeper. 

“T’ve ’eard of your bit o’ trouble, Sir ’Enery,” said 
Mr. Herring sympathetically, “and I’m ’appy to say 
1 ‘ave the very ’orse you need, sir. ’E’s’ad a lot o’ stygo 
experience, along of actin’ under Mr. Beerbohm Tree——” 

At the mention of his deadly rival’s name the Irving 
eyebrows leaped upwards two inches, 

“* And ’e’s a noble beast, too,” the job-master continued, 
unconscious of the silent sneer at Mr. Tree. “ But ’e 


‘‘ Hah |” Sir Henry interrupted with a snort, “ Hah! 


An Unprofitable Investment. 

A WRITER in the YorkKsHIRE Post tells this good story: 
At the beginning of the last asparagus season a bundle 
of this succulent vegetable displayed in a local green- 
grocer’s shop window arrested the attention of a rough 
working man. He had had an exceptionally good week, 


.. and he decided to do himself well. 


‘Wot d’ye call that stuff 2?” he asked of the shopman. 

** That’s asparagus,” he was told. 

‘* Sparrers’ grass,” queried the man, “ is it very nice ?” 

‘Nice 2"? was the reply, “I should think it fs; it’s 
what the ‘ toffs’ have with their dinner.” 

“Oh, do ? Well, I'll be a ‘ toff,’ for once, and have 
vome for my Sunday’s dinner to-morrow.” 

Undeterred by the heavy price of 3s, 6d. a bundle, a 
purchase was accordingly made. 

On the way home the man met a friend, who wanted 
to know all about the vegetable which “ toffs’’ had for 
their dinner, 

“Tf you don’t mind,” said the latter, “I'll just take 
the tops off; they’ll come in nicely for my rabbits.” 

Ignorant of the daintiest part of asparagus, and nothing 
if not obliging to a friend, permission was given to do as 
suggested, and the march home was continued. 

Unhappily for the possessor of the now headless asparagus 
be bad to encounter various temptations on the way home, 


The fiancee’s firm friend, the 


A vegire me ’orse a rub down an’ a feed, an’ I'm off to bed. 
G D 


Wark zxpino 
JULY ®, 1909. 


PEARSON’S WEEKLY, 


and the result was disastrous, both physically and morally, 
to the possessor of the delectable vegetable. 

Throwing the bundle down on kitchen table the 
moment he reached home, the man went off to bed to 
ue to ns eee m3 orsiltgy, his wifi ged 

ming down the next m saw his wife enga, 
ee aS tn" To te 
table ?” he said. 

“No,” was the 3 “I only caw some rabbish 
I thought would do to light the fire with, but it won't 


burn.” 
A Hint to Doctors. 
Dr. Wirt1am Oster, Regius Professor of Medicine at 
Oxford, relates an incident in one of his books which 
illustrates the importance of precision in the writing 


A Sheriff's Condolence. 

Waen Lord Skerrington, last November, made his first 
public a on the platform since his elevation to 
the bennh, it was at a Roman Catholic function in 
Edinburgh. His Lordship said the melanc nature 


of the business on which they were en: Tetire- 
of Father Sealbeind Mat «ters ce 


of prescriptions. a, The Sheriff wished to express his sympathy, but he 
A’ young foreigner one day visited « physician and SEE a Waal ten koseog Tl hed cae ok He 
described a common that had befallen him. himsetf to | ; peer head pazaling 


malady 

to do,” the physician said, “ is 
to drink hot water an hour before breakfast every 
morning.” 

“Write it down, doctor, so that I won’t forget it,” said 
aes coraaly, the physician the directions down. 

ecordi A P wrote — 

namely, the man was to drink hot water an 
hour before breakfast every moming. The patient 
apt x gr oat and in a week he oo 

“Well, how are you feeling ?” physician asked. 

“Worse, doctor ; worse, if anything,” goed pea a 

“Ahem! Did you follow my advice and hot 
water an hour before breakfast ?” 

“TI did my best, sir,” said the young man, “but I 
couldn’t keep it up more than ten minutes at a stretch.” 


i A Good Customer. 

Joun D. ROCKEFELLER advised a reporter to be careful 
and cautious in all business matters. 

‘Look about you,” he said. “See that you get your 
money’s worth. If dan’t—but I'll tell you a story : 

“ John Sullivan, of Cleveland, was proud of his reputa- 
tion for generosity. Everybody sought his 
tailors, grocers, tobacconists, and so fo: this 
delighted John. 

“But one day &t his tailor’s he overheard something 
that gave him food for thought. He had been trying on 
some golf trousers, and was still in the dressing-room, but 
the tailor thought him gone. 

“*What shall I ig Mr. Sullivan for these golf 
trousers ?’ John heard clerk ask. ‘ Eight dollars a 
pair, the same as our other patrons?’ 

** © Sullivan,’ said the tailor, in a tone at once thoughtful 
and enthusiastic, ‘is a good customer. He always pays 
up promptly. He never haggles, Charge him twelve 


His Pressing Need. 

TueE late Joseph Jefferson was suddenly taken ill while 
visiting at the home of a friend. The wife of the gentleman 
whose hospitality he had enj became alarmed over 
his condition, and, being of a religious tum of mind, 
wished to instil in the mind of the actor her belief in the 
necessity for spiritual contemplation. 

A call to his room for the purpose of applying a poultice 
ait =e opportunity. 

“Mr. Jefferson,” 8 id, nervously shifting the 
poultice from one hand to the other, “ for your sake, for 
the sake of your friends, your family, I—I would like to 
pray for you.” 

The actor listened attentively, and his answer came 
slowly. “Yes, madam,” he said, “ you may—for my 
sake, for your sake, for everybody's sake; but for heaven’s 
sake put on the poultice.” 


The Nurse Had Never Seen “Snakes.” 

A PHYSICIAN engaged a nurse, recently graduated, for 
@ case ee yma = aide physician succeeded 
in quie' patien' some medicine, instruc 
iis waren to administer it to him if he “ began c= 
‘snakes’ again.” 

At the next call, the ae rag found the patient again 
ey ig his puzzled inquiry, the nurse replied that the 
man been going on that way for several hours, and 
that she had not given him any medicine. 

“ But didn’t I tell you to give it to him if he began 
to seo ‘ snakes’ ?” aaked the physician. 

“ But he didn’t seo snakes this time,”’ replied the nurse 
confidently. ‘‘He saw red, white, and blue turkeys with 


straw hats on.” 
On His Dignity. 

Ir was early moming, and the doctor, sympathising 
with the cabman who had driven him home, offered him a 
glass of whisky-and-water. He noticed, however, in the 
light of his sitting-room, that the man was holding on by 
the corner of the table. ~ 

« Allee des te Toge splained Jebu ; ‘my ‘ead 

“ Allus flies to me ”” exp u; “* "ead’s 
all right ; I could drive yer to Jericho.” md 

An hour later the doctor was roused from sleep by the 
yeti telephone bell. It persisted, and he answered 
the call. - 

“It’s me, doctor; cabman wot drove yer ‘ome. 
Thought yer’d like to know I got to the stables all right, 


“The thing for you 


; 


A PRETTY amusing true story is told, and was no doubt 
invented by some enemy, about Mr, Lloyd George. Ho 
was shopping at Brighton—where he has taken a houso 
for the season—one recent Saturday with his six-year-old 
daughter. The purchase of flowers and sweets, and 


ready 
Somet! nice caught her eye, however, and she 
besought her father to buy it for her. 
“But I have no more money, my dear. I have spent 
every thing I had. I cannot pay for any more,” ho 


The story does not tell whether the Chancellor was 
grateful for this hint. 


Thrown Out. 


he 
pieces of their skin. On Sunday, however, 
in iatahe. but they 


‘* He died and went up to 
Peter entered into affable converse with him, while tho 
recording angel looked up his record. During the talk, 
the broker told St. Peter, ‘ After I get in I am going to be 
worried, because I won’t be able to get a shirt on over 
my wings.’ 

*¢ Just then the recording angel handed St. Peter tho 
broker’s record. 

“My friend,’ the saint said, ‘ your difficulty will be 
getting a hat on over your horns.’ And an attendant 
was summoned, who threw-the man down below where 
the other stockbrokers go.” 


The Minister with the French Name. 
THERE fs & good story in the Barrish WEEKLY, of 4 
Nonconformisé minister, now deceased, the Rev. Mr. 
Turquand. He was of French Huguenot extraction, and 
in his earlier years used to like to pronounce his name 
the French way. 
Once he went to preach in a village church, and before 
the deacons came into the vestry and 


young minister gave it as something like “ Tourcong.’' 
* I did not catch the word,” said the deacon. : 


iy sean 


another 
le proportions and rabicund visage, ms ascended 
ep the desk, put his 


He 
head close to that of the young minister, and said, 


Candid Advertising. 

Tux Erie Railway of New York, which poorkis fe 
i with the 
same sort of material that is furnished in Britain by 
our South Eastern Railway, has adopted the policy of 
printing on its time-tables these references to its methods: 
“ A traveller on a dining car of the Erie Railway had 
ordered fried eggs for breakfast. ‘Can’t give yo’ fricd 
aigs, boss, riggs oe want to wait till we stops,’ said tho 
negro waiter. ‘Why, how is that ?’ queried the eee 
‘ Well, de cook he says de road’s so rough that ebery time 

he tries to fry aigs dey scrambles.’ 
e epemmenyee riding an one of the Erie trains becam® 
ted with the slow running, and, calling the guard, 
id, ‘ How far to the next station?’ The guard replic(, 
‘Fifty miles.’ ‘And how long have you worked on this 
road?’ was the next, question. ‘Twenty-five TS, 
answered the guard. ‘Is this your second trip?’ the 
pomeners wanted to know. Then the guard wanted t« 

ght 


Mr. Twoquarts—I see.” 


River Haeoarp end Jznomn K. Jenxomm will also 
"contribute to the 1,000th number of Pearson's Weekly: 


ight 1” 


mother’s most-prized helpmate, the epinster’a solace. .Of course we are 


referring to HOME NOTES, one penny every week. 
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“TI can’t afford to send you to college, Muriel,” said 
Mr. Ponsonby, addressi Pie qrungert ughter. 

“Very well, father,’ Murie lied. 

She had always felt certain t when she was old 
enough she would not share the lot of her three eisters, 
two of whom had been to Girton, the third having just 
coms down from Newnham. 

Her reason for so feeling remained in the fact that she 
usually had to take what her brilliant sisters left. She 
was always kept in the » except when her 
demure face and her home-made nts were brought 
forward es e foil to her sisters’ pronounced beauty and 
fashionable gowns, 

The term “Mieses Ponsonby” waa never to 
include Muriel. She rarely went out, and the numerous 
invitations to dinners a never came her way, 
though her sisters, when not at college, were out almost 
every evening. 

Tt. Ponsonby was a widower, and his four daughters 
constituted his family. He was a brilliant man his 
way, having published three volumes of verse, which had 
been layourelly received by the critics, although the sales 


ospessed 

: The three elder 3, Gwendoline, Marguerite, and 

Delicia, followed faithfully in their father's footsteps, and 

wrote considerable quantities of verse and multitudes of 
Despite the praise that was lavished on these 

prodecions the male friends of the authoresses, they 


sister as she declaimed her latest achievement, an 
to type a fair copy from the rough draft. Muriel had 
many other duties; she acted a4 « sort of lJady’s maid to 
her sisters, and also as housekeeper. it was she who 
looked after the servants, interviewed the tradesmen, 
and, in fact, to use a common saying, it was she who did 
the donke igs the establishment. ‘ < 

ne, guerite, and Delicia set great store by 
their literary evenings, which took place each other 
Thursday et nine o'clock. Mr. Ponsonby knew e number 
of men of letters, who were aware of the fact that the 
Misses Ponsonby were brilliant and beautiful and that 
Mr. Ponsonby had excellent taste in wines and cigars. 

Thus the literary evenings were always well attended 
and were a complete success. Sometimes Muriel would 
creep in unobserved about ten o'clock and listen eagerly to 
the =a conversation. 

“ Who's: jolly little girl in the corner?” @ famous 
leader writer inquired one evening of an equally famous 
dramatic critic. 

“Bothered if I know!’ replied the latter. “Let's ask 
Ponsy.” 

Mr, Ponsonby, on being questioned, stared at Muriel 
and then colo slightly. 

“Oh, that’s my youngest daughter!” he 
lessly. “By the way, have you seen——” 
the conversation to a more congenial topic. 

Nevertheless, the famous le writer wormed his way 
cross the room and introduced himself to Muriel. But 
the latter was so nervous at being accosted that she was 
almost tongue-tied, and the newspaper man came to the 
conclusion that she must be a frump. 

“Pity!” he muttered regretfully. “She's not at all a 
bad-loaking girl.” 

Chwendofins had noticed the occurrence, and she, too, 
made her way to Muriel’s side. 

“Hadn't you better go to bed, dear?” che said. “You 
have to up early in the morning, you know.” 

And Muriel obeyed meekly, as was her custom. 
Whether any further capita] was made out of the incident 
cannot be etated, but it was some months before Muriel 
found enfficient courage to show herself at another 
literary evening. 

That night the Ponsonby girls had secured a star in 

id ivyan, R.A., the most popular and successful 

artist of the period. No one would have guessed him to 
be an artist by his appearance, for he had the build of a 
ak Sanh wore his hair ehort, had a ready smile, and 
was absolately the reverse of wathetic. 
The Misses Ponsonby were considerably elated over 
their capture; he was the lion of the evening. Dick 
Vivyan k matters very easily; success had not spoiled 
him in the least. His only affectation was when he 
Affected to be interested in the remarks on art which the 
Misses Ponsonby made. 

Muriel was a at admirer of Vivyan’s work, and 
pee rly at the young artist. How her sisters would 
‘ave smiled had they thought that Muriel conld know 
quything of art! ge would have been vastly amused at 

rst, but afterwards they would have decided that it was 


lied care- 
@ switched 


Prsamptoons on Muriel’s part. 


ut the younges: sister kept her opinions to herself, 


Complete —..__. 


The Story of a Girl who was Kept in the 


Background. 
By E. NEWTON-BUNGEY. 


! 
So, from afar off, Muriel worshipped at the shrine of 
Vivyan, her sisters worshipping pr quarters. To tell 
the truth, Dick Vivyan was ing @ trifle bored, and 
them he suddenly eaw Muriel « in @ corner gazing 
steadfastly at him. Their gazes met; a wave of colour 
spread over Muriel’s face, and she instantly became 
e in a magazine that wae lying in her lap. 
ously mong, Vivyan’s thoaghts tallied with the 

remark made by leader writer. 

= t @ jolly little girl!” “Muriel was twenty yeare 
*fpahind that’ 'b 


that biasing face bent over the magazine a 
score of thoughte ran helter-ekelter. 

“He me 8 at him. What will he think of 
me? But, there, I don’t suppose he will trouble to think 
of me. I wish I'd stayed upstairs. I’m glad I've seen 


him, Shonen." 
“Awfully well reproduced, isn’t it?” said @ voice 
eudden!. 


y- 
Muriel started, and glanced up to see Dick Vivyan’s 
smiling face. A rosy Soak suffused her face and neck, 
and just as quickly as it came it departed, leaving the 
skin very white. 

She tried to collect her scattered thoughte. To what 
was he referring? 
“They ged them up sometimes to look better than the 
soos Vivyan went on in cheery tones. 

‘hen Muriel realised that the magazine on her lap was 
open and showing two full-page reproductions of well- 
igs 


room. 

ou before?” asked the 
laiker and eigters.” 
after the 


like a man to forget thet, isn’t it?” 
To himeelf he said, “Cinderella.” 


nervousness and prattled awa’ gaily. 
“ How annoying for him!” 
he 
in Delicia, “I shall speak to father about it.” 
“T shall 
to flirt with Mr. Vivyan! 
always spoke of Muriel as though she was somewhere in 
her waddle 
eome- 
where about twenty-one years of age. 
Gwendoline 
saw her sister she flushed guiltily. 
i ou?" Gwendoline 
the little 
, “Good-night, Mr. Vivyan!” Muriel said tremulously, 
I'm awfully glad to 
have met you.” 
ace. 
“Poor little girl!” he thought. “Regular case of 


first, but Vivyan so interested her that she 

“Good graci remarked Bammer: 
“Mr. Vivyan io actually with thas child Muriel!” 
suppose he thinks he onght to.” 

* Muriel not to in these evenings,” chimed 

“ T ghall do more,” said Gwendoline loftily; 
speak to Muriel about it. How dare she behave so, trying 

A child of her age, too!” 

Mariel was twenty yeare of age, as has been etated, 
but her three elder sisters tried to forget this fact, and 
vaciha le —— Their — ——_ they had _ 

now) edge, went away un © impression a 
Gwendoline, Mar ia and Delicia must each be 

her way to Muricl’s side and touched 
her on the shoulder. The girl started up, and when she 

“Pardon me interrupting you, won't 

Joust . “But my, jittle sister 
g term sug- 
oralay, despite the fact that he was an ordinary male 
person. 
timidly holding out e slender hand. 

“Good night. Mise Ponsonby! 

He watched Gwendvline shepherd Muriel out of the 
room, an expression half whimsical, half annoyed on hie 
fi 
Cinderella. By Jove, I wish I was her brother; I’d make 
those other girle sit 


up! 
“No, I don’t, though,”’ his thoughts ran on. “I don’t 
Mh to be her brother a Jittle bit. She's an awfully jolly 
li 


. Got a dose more in her than the other tl:ree, 
with all their college education and yap, yap, yap Zbout 
art and literature.” 

“I do hope my little sister did not bore you,” 
Gwendoline’s voice broke in. “She ie not accustomed to 
this sort of thing, you know. Curiously enough, she is 


happier in the kitchen.” 

Why do you call her your little sister?” asked Vivyan 
untly, 
« Ob, she’s 60 young, you know; in her ‘teons!” 


line explained. 
“Um!” cemarked Vivyan. 
“Tell me, dear Mr. Vivyan, what is your subject for 
the next Academy! I'm sp rtd dying to see it. I’m 
sure it will be lovely,”” Gwendoline gushed, 


The slum children on a Fresh Air Fund outing never, never, NEVER 


“As a matter of fact, I’m rather hung 
Vivyan, who detested talking “shop,” but could not 
himself, “I've outlined a wood scene, with @ cen 
figure of a gitl who is erihg sticks. Bub I can’t 
my ideal for a model. want a young, graceful, y 
hy Of course, there are plenty of professional models, 
t they all eeem to lack re 
“T’m sure vou have plenty of friends who possess those 
attributes and who would only be too pease to sit for 
you,” murmured Gwendoline, Feng at her reflection in a 


mirror. 

mE No +, no doubt,” said Vivyan hurriedly. He 
switched off immediately on to e less dangerous arg 
“Have you read that book by John Windsor that’s all the 
rage! The Moon that Waned’ it’e called.” 

Oh, yes! He took the title from ‘Omar Khayyam.’ 
‘Oh, moon of my delight that knows no wane,” 
Gwendoline replied. “It’s a lowly bool, and I don't 
mind telling “—she lowered voice to @ whis 

“ father’s te to ge Mr. Windsor to one of our 


evenings.” 
. Indeed,” said Vivyan. “I should like to meet him.” 
“ How beautifully you could have illustrated his book!” 
Gwendoline i 


Vivyan eighed, and looked round for some means of 
escape, but he was feirly cornered. 

On the following morning a note arrived from the 
young artist, It ran as follows: 


“Dear Mr. Ponsonby,—I want to ask a great favour of 
one of your daughters, I am at my wits’ end for a 


,”” replied 


suitable model for new and I should be 
awfully glad if you help me ont. I will call on you 
at about eleven o'clock morrow morning.—Yours 
sincerely, “Ricuagp Vivray.” 


“Qh, father, how fine!” cried Delicia. “I wonder 
which of ns hefll ask?” 

“He means me, I think,” remarked Gwendoline, “He 
wes consulting me about the picture last night.” 

Delicia Marguerite hurled freezing glances at their 
sister, sniffed, and applied themselves viciously to devilled 


ki 3 
“We've had kidnoys two marnings gunning," said Mr. 


Pongonby irritably. He rang an 5 

a] wih tome iss Muriel,” he said to the servant who 
answered ¢ 3 

Muriel came in ntly, a 


ge" cg ey her 


mat” Mr. 
“Kidneya two mornings running is 


dress, traces of flour on 
on earth can’t you be 
asked. 


re ,” cried Delicia, “it’s nearly eleven! 
Mr. Vi will be here econ.” 
I; iately the three elder girls hastened from the 


crimsoned at the sound of Vivyan’s name, and her replies 
to her father's questions were somewhat disjointed. 

“Mr. Vivyan, sir!” announced a servant, 

“Show him in here.” 

Vivyan entered a moment or two later. 

“Pxcuse this, Vivyan,”’ Mr. Ponsonby said, indicating 
the breakfast table. “We're a bit date this morning. 
Don’t mind if I go on, do you? Will you join me?" 

“No, thanks: it'll spoil my lunch,” said Vivyan drily. 
“ How are you this morning, Miss Ponsonby?” 

He sh hands with Muriel, just as the three elder 
sisters swept into tho room, having dressed to kill in under 
ten minutes, and feeling secretly annoyed at the rush. 

Vivyan shook hands with them, comparing unfavourably 
their elaborate toilets with Muriel’s pink overall and 
simple gown. 

ae aes i you don’t think me presumptuous?" Vivyaa 
said, adding, ‘‘you got my note, I suppose, Mr. 
Poneonby?” 

“Oh, yes! I’m sure one of my daughters will be only 
too charmed to sit for you, Vivyan. Take your choice, 


my boy.” 

He indicated Gwenduline, Delicia, 
"CVivyan looked somewhat surprised 

ivyan loo somewhat is 

“TY think there ie a misunderstanding,” he said. 
“ Didn't I mentton Miss Murfel’s name in my letter!" 

** Muriel!’ came a chorus of three trebleg and a bass. 

“Yes; I want Miss Muriel to sit for me, if she will be 
so kind,” remarked Vivyan. 

“But you said you wanted someona young, graceful, 
and pret 7! "* gasped Gwendoline. 

“ Exactly,” eaid Vivyan calmly. 

Muriel’s face was crimson; her three sisters staréd at 
her in amazement, Mr, Ponsonby forgot to eat, he 
‘onished. 

“ Well, well,” he muttered. 7 
“Will Miss Murie] be so kind?” Vivyan asked, 


and Marguerite, who 
on the artist. 


suffer from home-sicknesas 
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“Certainly, my boy. Won't you, Muriel?” exclaimed 
Mr. Ponscnby. 

“Tf Ill do,” gaid Muriel shyly. . : . 

“Thanks ever 60 much,” remarked Vivyan, with a sigh 
ef rclief. ‘Will an hour a day, ae olten as you can, be 
too much, Miss Muriel?” 

“Oh, no!” : 

“T should like to start to day,” went on Vivyan eagerly: 

“That's all right, my boy; she can come.” said Mr. 
Poneonby. “I'll bring her round myself. What time do 
yeu want ker?” 

“At thiee, if that will do.” 

Vivyan took his leave shortly afterwards. The fare- 
wells vouchsafed by tha three elder daughters were very 
frigid. 

Alter all,” said Gwendoline lofiily, “I am he did 
pot want me. The girl is supposed to be a girl 
gathering sticks.” 

“Gh, is that all!” cried Marguerite and Deticia in 
breath, grabbing bg rigs at the salve to their vanity. 

“T should have felt insulted had ke asked me to pcee 
for such a subject,” Delicia went on. 

“ so should I,”’ said Marguerite. 

Nevertheless, the looks they shot after Muriel as ahe 
went out of the door hardly bore out their words. 

“ That's one in the eye for you, pr Bae thought Mr. 
Ponsonby as he, gazed at hie t r daughters. 

Three o'clock saw Muriel seated in an easy chair in 
Vivyan’s studio. 

“TY shan't want you te stand yet,” Vivyan said. “T can 

aote pose of. your head if. youll keep your eyes on this 


He’handed Muriel a novel. : 
“Yon should read it while you cit,” he eaid. “It’s 
John Windsor’s ‘Moon that Waned.’ If you haven't read 
it. Sagi enjoy it thoroughly.” 
at he did not give Muriel much chance to read, for he 
chatted as he worked. Muriel seemed more anxioug to 
talk to read, or, rather, she was more ready to Listen. 

That solitary hour each day speedily became a time that 
she yearned for. Never had she been so happy ae she was 
during those sixty minutes. How slowly the hands of the 
clock seemed to go tound whilst she waited for the time to 
start, and how swiftly that one hour sped by! 

Vivyan, too, — to feel that there wae another joy in 
that hour beside joy of his painting. A stran rill 
ran through him each time he put his hands on Muriel to 
arrange her posture. Every time he glanced at her from 
his canvas his heart beat more rapidly. 

It eeemed to him that he had never painted a picture at 
euch terrific speed, and the fact that he could soon 
without his model was looming up large. He invented al! 
eorts of excuses to delay the picture, though never once 
during those precious hours did he behave except as the 
artist. The lover's part he eternly repressed, he 
hungered to give play to it. 

“You're fini now, Miss Mariel,” he eaid ond day, 
laying down his palette with a sigh. 

“Then you won't want me to for you again?” the 
gitl asked, gazing up at him quickly and then drooping her 
e 


yes. 
“No, Are you sorry? Do you like posing?” Vivyan 
a gm a h,” replied Muriel simp! 
“e ve enj it very much,” i urie] simply. 
“It has been such a change to——’ She paused 


uncertainly. 

“T ehall be so: to lose my medel,” said Vivyan. 
watching the girl’s face and wishing ehe would look np 80 
that he could see her eyes and read the expression in them. 

“T am glad you have found me useful,” Muriel said. 

“Oh, I've found so much more than that!” cried Vivyan, 
nnable to check his desires any longer. “I've found new 
life, new hopes, new everything, in you, Muriel, I love 
you, dear!" 

He took her hand uncertainly; ehe did act withdraw it 
from his grasp. 

“Do you care for me, Muriel?” he whispered eager!y- 

“Yes,” she said softly, lifting her head and gezin: 
stiaight into his eyes, a strange mixture of solemnity 
passion in her own. 

“My darling!'"? He took her in his arme, 


e e e e e 


“Yon couldn't expect anything else,” said Gwendoline 
viciously, when she had got over the shock, “ being alone 
with him every day for weeks. I suppose he felt bound 
to propose.” 

Lut Delicin and Marguerite were too stricken to repiy. 
They apught their respective rooms and thought un- 
pleasantly. 

"Of couree, I’m surprised,” said Mr. Ponsonby ‘ater on. 
“ 7 her, my boy; she'll make you a jolly good littie 
wife.” 

He gazed at the cold, regular features of his three elder 
daughters, and sighed. y heard the sigh, interpreted 
it. and fumed inwardly. 

“T say, Vivyan,” Mr. Ponsonby said when he was alone 
with his future son-in-law, “d’you know John Windsor! 
My giris are worrying my life out about him’; they want 
him for one of their evenings, and I said I'd get him. But 
I'm hanged if I know the chap!” 

“Tl have a shot.” replied Vivyan, “Lut he's a very 
MAE ST aa i 

“Do your , Dick, m . I'll giye you an 
invitation. My girls have ft em. printed.”® 

He handed Vivyan a card presently which stated that 
the Misses Gwendoline, Delicia. and Marguerite Ponsonby 
would be glad of Mr. John Windeor’s company on such 
and such a Thureday. 

“You're sure to find eomeone whe knows him,” Mr. 
Ponsonby said, 

On the morning of the next Thursday the three elder 
sisters’ hearts were gladdened by the following type- 
written note which arrived by the morning post: 

“Mr. John Windsor thanks the Misees Ponsonby for 
their kind invitation for to-morrow evening, which he ‘s 
glad to accept.” 

“How lovely!" fhey cried in unison. “I shail weir 


_“The-bhand that rocHs the.cradle rules the world'’—the other hand. holds HQME NOTES. 


my——” Then followed three sets of bewildering details 
of feminine dress. 


With itating hearts and eager faces, Gwendoline, 
Delicia, Lee gyn Bn greeted their various gueste that 
eveni 


ng. 
¢ res Dick!” asked Mr. Ponsonby. Then he 
answerod his own question. “Oh, I expect he'll bring 


Windsor with him!’ _ 
“Tm going to read an extract from ‘The Moon that 
Waned,’” said Gwendoline. ; 

She hoped that the author would bear her when he came 
in. Her two sisters saw through the manceuvre, and were 
wild with Gwendoline for thinking of it and with them- 
selves for not thinking cf it. 

And as she read, Vivyan came in with Muriel. Gasps 
of disappointment arose from the three sisters, 
Gwendoline threw down the novel angrily. 


“You haven't bronght him!’’ she cried. 
“On the contrary,” remarked Dick Vivyan, with a gentle 
smile. ‘ Permit me to introduce the au of ‘The Moon 
that Waned,’ whose nom-de-plume is John Windsor.” 

He bowed to Mariel, w face was mantied with 
blushes. 

“‘ Muriel!” cried her sisters. 

“Ts this a joke!” asked Mr. Ponsonby. “It’s rather a 
poor one, anyway.” 

“It is no joke,” remarked Vivyan calmly. . “Your 
daughter is a genias, Mr. Ponsonby. Fearful of ridicule, 
she wrote in her bedroom by night, and publiched under a 
man's name. She has not liked to tell you of her splendid 
deceit. I ouly knew yesterday, and by my wish the dis- 
closure was @ ed in this manner.” : 

“ Weill——” Mr. Ponsonby. Then he put his 
arm around Muriel and kissed her ic ly. 

The crowded round the ing girl, showering 
congratulations on her. Her sisters d aloof, trying 
hard to smile and look pleased. 

“ She heard you reading,” Delicia whispered viciously to 
her sister. 

Gwendotine’s eyes blazed; ehe glared at, her eisters. 
They glared back. 

es fee 
FITTED HIM NICELY. 

Tur second-hand clothes-dealer was selling a suit to 4 
very meck and easily-satisfied customer. 

All went well until it came to a question of the “* brecks.”” 
Then : 

“« Ain’t they a bit on the big side, mister 2?” asked the 
customer timidly. 

“Big? No fear! Beautiful fit! Let me brace ’em 
up for There! Now they look lovely! And 
comfortable, too, I’ll lay, ain’t they ?” 

The customer wriggled. 

“Not bad, mister,’ he said—“ not bad. Only just a 
jitue bit tight under the arms 1”* 

+ 

CurrcrmaN: “ Remember, my man, every time you 
go into a public house the devil goes in with you.” 

Navvy: “ Well, he can stop outside to-day, ’cos I’ve 
only got tuppence.” 

a Pn 

Borvs (struggling author) : “ You book reviewers were 
unnecessarily severe on that last novel of mine.” 

Naggus: “Why, you ungrateful bounder, with one 
accord we pronounced it one of the cleanest and most 
uplifting works of fiction that had a) this season.” 

Borus ; “ That's what I mean: I haven't sold a single 
copy.” 


——— 


THE PRODIGAL’S RETURN. 

A wusBasp and wife ran a freak show in a certain 
provincial town, but unfortuna‘ they quarrelled, and 
the exhibits were equally divided between them. The 
wife decided to contmue business as an exhibitor at the 
old address, but the husband went on tour. 

After some wandering the igal returned, 
and a reconciliation took place; as the result of which 
they became business partners once more. 

A few mornings afterwards the people of the neighbour- 
hood were sent into fits of laughter on reading the following 
notice in the papers: 

“ By the return of my husband, my stock of freaks 
has been permanently increased |” 

————a fe 


“Tre warders of a gaol are gaolers,” remarked the 

philosopher, ‘“ but those of a prison are not prisoners.” 
eet 

“ Awp you wouldn't begin your holidays on Friday ?” 

“Not me.” 

“TI can’t understand how you can have any faith in 
such a silly superstition.” 

“No superstition about it. Saturday's pay-day.” 


Holiday Accommodation. 


Every day a large number of Seaside and Country 
Accommodation Advertisements appear in the 


Duily Express 


I€ you reply to one of these you will be able to 
quickly and easily arrange for reasonable rates and 
pleasant quarters. 


On sale everywhere. One Halfpenny. 


Ovur Courts 

. WEEK BY WEEK. 
Little Incidents Recorded from 
the Daily Papers that have 
Caused the Courts to Smile, 


——— 


ONLY AMUSING _HIMSELP. 
Ar Acton.—Magistrate : “‘ What were you making such 
row for?” . 
Prisoner: “I was only singing and dancing to amiio 
myself.” 


THATS THE QUESTION. 
At Tottenbam Police Court.—Woman: “TI only }:ad 
one glass, sir.” 
Magistrate: ‘“ But how many times did you have it 
filled 2” : 


MT CEASES TO BE DUE. 
Macisteate: “ Why didn’t you pay?” | 
Applicant at Willesden Polieo Court: “ You sce, she 
gave me notice to quit, and you don’t reckon to pay rent 
when your landlady gives you notice.” 


PREFEREED PIGS. 


“Wao are your neighbours ?” a witness was asked at 
eeeWe ba side of us and th 

“We have pigs.on one si us these people 
the other, and I would rather have the pigs.” = 


MADE A MISTAKE. 
“ Waar religion are you ?”” a man was asked at Wood 


reen. 
“Labourer, sir,” was his reply. 


WOULDN'T OWN IJ/ER. 


Hearp at the Staffordshire Assizes. 
“ Are you a relative of one-of the prisoners ?” 
“No kinship whatever. My wife’s brother married his 


| half-sister, but that’s nothing against me. 


THE STING OF SARCASM. 
“ How did the fight begin.?’”” a woman was asked at 
Acton Police Court. 
“ She said I was a beauty, and I said she was a beauty.” 
THE WHOLE TRUTH. 
“Waar did the defendant say to you?” 
Witness at Acton: “ He called me everything between 
a pig and a devil.” : 


ALL THE DIFFERENCE. 
“ My wife is very bad,” said a man at the Bloomsbury 
County Gourt. 
“You mean she is very ill; I hope she is not bad,” 
replied the magistrate, sympathetically. 


LOGIC. 
Soxrcrror to constable at Acton: “ Were you and the 
last witness together all the time ?” 4 
Constable : ‘‘ We could not have been, sir. He was at 
one end of the street, and I was at the other.” 


UNINVITED GUESTS, 
At Carnarvonshire a police officer was asked whether 
an inn did not cater for visitors. 
The Officer: “ Ah, yes. There are visitors there now.” 
The Solicitor: ‘I t so.” 
The Officer : “ Yes, the bailifis are there.” 


DIDN’T LIKE THE SMELL. 
Mr. Prowpenr: “ did you leave the Institute ?” 


Witness at Marlborough Strect : “ because I had to slce 
in a kitchen where fish was fried.” 


: A DIFFERENT LANGUAGE. 

“Waar did the doctor say to you?” @ witness was 
asked at West London County Gonrt. 

“T on} say. Doctors don’t speak in the same language 
as we do.” 


4 POPULAR BUSINESS. 

WHEN ® young man was summoned at Wakoeficld 
recently, in t of reformatory school arrears, & 
magistrate the nature of his business. 

The Chief Gonstable : “ A beer shifter, your Worship.” 


RELATIONS. 
“ Wry are always fighting ?” a prisoner was asked 
at Marylsbons Polive Gourt: 
‘We are relations you see, sir.” 


SHOCKING. 
“ Was his language very bad.?” 
Resident of Moleey: I had to tie a handkerchief 
over my mouth.” 


-PRESSED FOR TIME. 
Po.ice Orricer: “ He never does any work.” 
Prisoner at Middlesex Sessions : {How can I when I 
am always in prison ?’” 


ah 


WEEK ENDING 
Jury 22, 1909. 
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OUR AEROPLANE HONEYMOON. 
[An American couple have just spent their honeymoon 
(1 a balloon.—Daily Paper.} a 
‘“'¢ Aw American couple.’ ” to Pauline I read, 
“© Who wished on their honeymoon trip 
To escape from the wit and the mirth of their friends, 
By balloon have been taking a trip.’ 
Now to go just one better is easy,” I cried, 
* Tet a the first new- wedded pair 
To embark on the joys of connubial bliss 
With an aeroplane tour through the air.’’ 


And so when the parson had made us both one, 
; : We flew over steeple 
‘and tree; 
alas! the rude 
wind blew us out 
of our course, 
And we soon were com- 
pletely at sea. 
To our horror the aero 
began to descend, 
And then, as I leant 
o’er the side 
The gear to inspect, I 
o’erbalanced and 


fell, 
While the airship flew 
on with my bride. 


But, 


But the crew of a ship sailing past marked my fall— 
'Twas a narrow but hicky escape— 

They at once fished me out ; but just judge my dismay 

en I found they were bound for the Oape. 

When Capetown was reached. for my bride I soon wired, 
At the answer I got I felt ill; 

Like myself my poor wife had been saved from the deep, 
But, alas ! by a ship for Brazil. 


Recordad in 


AYING . 


When the weary weeks past and we both met at last 
To go for a new honeymoon, 

We vowed as wo kissed never, never to trust 
To an airship again, or balloon. 


THE TERRIBLE TRUTH. 


(* What fs easier than to tell the truth about others: Yet 


how rarely ts tt done /’’—Mr. BrmRELL.] 


WHEN the Editor frowns at the odes I compose, 
Or refers to the wastage of ink, 

I feel much inclined to take hold of his nose, 
And to forcibly say what I think. 


But perhaps, on the whole, ’twould be better to wait, 
Such reforms require thinking about. 
it by flattery’s wile I can j with fate, 
d prefer that to being kicked out. 


Even Cabinet Ministers, so I am told, 
Fail to practise the 
things that they 
reach, 
en petkied = 
meetings 
Suffragiste bold. 
Do not atate their 
opinions of each; 


° 7 So until an example is 
sent from above, 
\S-—— To show us the line 
me —x > we should fol- 


low, 
We will still ape a semblance of brotherly love, 
The truth’s so unpleasant to swallow 


We pay five shillings for each accepted set of verses 
in this feature. We don’t want the sketches. Address 
your envelope to the Topical Editor, “ Pearson's 

eekly,” 17 Henrietta Street, London, W.C. 


THEN AND NOW. 


[The modern girl suffers by comparison with her grand- 
mother:—Daily Paper.] wie ‘as 


Waew Grandmamma was seventeen 
She did not find it ‘‘ such a bore”’ 

To keep the grates and doorsteps clean, 
To plant the cauliflower and bean, 

Or sorub the bedroom floor ; 

Nor did she wear an angry look 
Because her mother made her cook: 


Our modern Phyllis tilts her chin 
If you should bid her 
scour or scrub ; 

In point of fact, she’s 


seldom in, 

But takes the motor 
for a epin, 

And lunches at the 

club: 

With Bill or Bob she 
ends her day 

Rejoici oer the 
latest play: 

Dear Grandm amma 
was gravely 


wise 
And moved with ad- 
irable 


ni grace ; 
How soft and ladylike her sighs ¢ 
She never dared to lift her eyes 
Or look you in the face ; 
Sho made you “ simples” were you ill, 
¢ And yet—I'd rather marry Phyl! 


SOOSSOSSOOSSS SS OS OSHS SOOO SS OSOSOL OOS SSS OOOHHOOH OOO OSO ODO OOH SOOO OODO OOOOH OSOOOP OSHS OOS GO OOOO OOOH OOOO OOOO OOOO HOODOO ODODOSODO SOSH OOOOOOD ODO OOOO OOOO OOOE 


TuHE first sixteen 
or seventeen 
months of a race- 
horse’s existence 
are invariably 
passed in compara- 
tive idleness and 
inactivity, though 
some breeders al- 


\ 


ie 


Noe eoneftes low their young- 
od sters to run in 
aii their paddocks, 
when yearli in lots of eight or ten. 


Horses begin to race so early these days that, of neces- 
pe thoroughbreds have to be reared more or less 
artificially. 

Thus, as yearlings, they are generally fed three times 
a day on oats, with carrots and occasional doses of linseed- 
oil, with the addition, in cold weather, of a few beans or 
peas, and must have full access to their paddocks to 
enable them to seek shelter in their ‘“ hovels,” should 
necessity arise, from bad weather or other causes. 


Yearlings Arrive Unbitted. 

It is about the month of May, in their yearling days, 
that bearing reins and bridles aro first brought into 
requisition. The budding race-horses are then led about 
to accustom them tc the scenes of everyday life, and it is 
quite extraordinary how soon they become civilised. 

Asa tule, yearlings are sent up to the trainer towards 
the end of summer, or in early autumn. In many cases 
they arrive unbitted and, to a great extent, quite 
ignorant of restraint, and in it pg a great deal of 
care and trouble has to be bestowed on their breaking-in, 
which may be considered perhaps the first important step 
in their education. 

For a few days they are led about just to open their 
eyes to the fact that the world is bigger than they 
probably thought it could have been when their exetcise 
was confined to that big, roomy paddock at home. 

The next step is to put on roller and crupper with sido 
reins. Thus they are lunged. circling right and left, in 
figures of eight, to prevent their mouths becoming one- 
sided. Then tho “four-legged echoolboys” are driven 
with long reins, and, after a few weeks of this exercise, 
mounting is attempted. 

This step in their education is often the most trouble- 
some of all, but when it is at last accomplished the 
youngsters are led, walking and trotting, until they behave 
themselves with becoming dignity. They are, by the 
way, never allowed to canter until they have learnt to 
trot soberly. 

Towards the end of autumn the yearlings take their 
places in a long string. led by an old horse who knows what 
racing is, as schoolmaster, and during the month of 


The elum children on a Fresh Air Fund outing never, never, NEVER 


From Paddock te 
. Winning Post 


How Thoroughbreds are Educated 
for the Race-Course. 


December trainers all over the country are very busy 
testing the merits of their youngsters, for it must not be 
forgotten that the entries for many important stakes close 
during the month of January, 

Except in isolated cases, by about Christmastime most 

ungsters have become as experienced as an older race- 
home They have been taught the art of jumping off ; 
they have been initiated into the mysteries of the starting- 
gate; they have, in fact, become thoroughly acquainted 
with schooling methods, and have learnt all that is required 
of them. 

A trial for speed is the next item in their training régime. 
The distance is generally about three furlongs, or there- 
abouts, and the trial horse a reliable selling-plater who 
can be trusted to do his best. 

The old horse leads the string of thoroughbreds in a 
thoroughly steady, business-like manner, as if he knew 
what was going on well enough. A dozen or 60 A bap hoie' 
follow in Indian file, some of them “ aping” the digni- 
fied bearing of their seniors, others behaving like children 
just let out of the nursery, and indulging in fly-jumping 
and all sorts of forbidden vagaries. 

After the first canter the youngsters are allowed to 
‘“‘ walk round” and cool down, while owner and trainer 
discuss the details of the trial. Then the head lad goes 
down to the arranged deen nom about half a mile 
away, followed by the boys, who are anxious and silent, 
as they trot down to the post, for the coming ordeal means 
a lot to them. 


Wins by a Good Length. 

At the post there is generally a slight delay caused by 
fretfulness on the part of one or other of the youngsters. 
But at last they are got into line; the head lad gives the 
signal and they are off like a flash. On, on, they come— 
nearer and nearer to owner and trainer. A hundred and 
fifty yards from home, and two arms rise simultaneously 

two whips are at work. Then something shoots out ; 
the head ad | holding his mount well in hand, passes the 
post a good length in front. 

They are then given a little more practice at the 
starting-gate to enable them to learn the art of “ gotting 
well away,” and, maybe, a fortnight or so before their 
first engagement aro put through the mill again, this 
time, not with rugs and exercise saddle on, but stripped, 
and with a racing saddle, which only weighs a few pounds 
at the most. 

Then follows their first appearance on the race-course. 
Perhaps the well-tried youngster is beaten at his first 
attempt, but neither owner nor trainer is discouraged 
providing their champion has put up some sort of a good 
show. 

Most of the best race-horses in the history of the Turf 
have suffered defeat on their first outing, generally through 
running green, and through unfamiliarity with the noise 


and bustle and roar of the crowd on the race-course; @ 
py 2 indced, from the quiet, peaceful training-ground 
that hitherto has heen the only course they have known. 

And what is the approximate cost to an owner from the 
time that he has first thought of taking a hand in the 
great game of meine To strike an exact estimate is, of 
course, impossible, but the following “bill of charges” 
may be regarded as representative, that fs to say, if, like 
phe ay sportsmen. be wishes to breed his own blood- 
8 — 


£ 

Cost of dam... «2 ce oe oo co ee 500 
Sire’s fee eo ee oe "4 co eo ae 200 
Early expenses in yearling da: ee ee 100 
Cost of entries = ee he el a eo 150 
Sundries eo ee a2 08 fe eo ee 60 
£1,000 


At racing, however, as countless owners have found out 
to their cost, {t is impossible to command success, for 
while some enthusiasts have spent half a lifetime and 
thousands upon thousands in trying to breed the champion 
of the year, without success, others have lighted upon the 
most extraordinary bargains. 

This can be seen at a glance when it is said that 
Admiration, the dam of perhaps the greatest mare of all 
time, Pretty Polly, who won over £30,000 in stakes alone, 
was once sold for the almost “‘cat’s meat” price of 
fifteen guineas. 


Creverton (who has hired a taxi-cab to propose in) : 
“Say ‘ Yes,’ darling!” 

Miss Calumet: ‘‘ Give me time to think " 

Cleverton ;: “ But not in here! Consider the expense |” 

ef 

Fortune-TELier : “You will suffer much by being 
very poor until you are thirty-five years of age.” 

Impeounious Poet (eagerly) : “ And then ?"” 

Fortune-Teller: ‘** You wil get used to ft.” 

oe: fe 

Youna Reporter : “ Isit true, sir, that you started life 
as @ poor ploughboy ?”” 

Successful Citizen : ‘‘ No, sir; I started life as o small, 
red-faced, yelling baby. Good-day, sir!” 

— 

Great Novgtist (dictating) : “ The storm increased in 
fury, rain fell in torrents, and the gale shricked al! night 
like—like—what shall I say ?” 

Secretary (father of three) : 


teeth.” 
erie 

MaatstratR (to witness): “I understand that you 
overheard the quarrel between the defendant and his 
wife?" 

Witness : “ Yes, sir.” 

Magistrate : “ Tell the Court, if you can, what he seemed 
to be doing.” 

Witness ; ‘‘ He seemed to be doin’ the li:tenia’,” 


‘“* Like a baby cutting ite 


suffer from home-sicKkness, 


* Dalmatia, a youn 
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Picked Pars. 


A Few Items of Fact that Will 
Interest You. 


Chopped Beard and Vegetables. 


In a communication received by the Congo 


Reform Aescciation, a mistionary in the 


Upper Congo mentions the case of a native who was compelled to swallow his beard 
after it had been cut off, chopped up, and mixed with leaves. 


Hunting a Squirrel in Piccadilly. 


An exciting 


quite reeently. The agile rodent 
sea of traffic, followed by its owner and a host of enthusiastic pursuers. 


hunt after a bushy-tailed squirrel held up the traffic in Piccadilly-circus 


out of a window and made its ways through the 
Men in top-hats, 


policemen, and newspaper boys all joined in the chase. 


Capped Cabmen. 


“Cannot something be done to induce the cabmen of the town to wear top hats?” 


asked a councillor at a 
meeting of the Fleetwood 
Council. “The cape which 
some of them wear do not 
add to the town’s tone of 
respectability.” 

Not Completed. 

A man at Eckernfords, 
Saxony, made a wager 
that he would consumo 
oe } buns 
wit i anything. 
He choked over the thirty- 
first and died a few hours 
later. 

Keeping a Pauper. 

Mr. John Burns recently 
stated that the average 
a 
indoor pauper 
und ona gat ie i 
this only £12 represen 
“in maintenance.” The 
other £17 represents 
salaries of officers, loan 
charges, and other ex- 
penses in respect of indoor 
relief. 

A Looking-Glass, 

Tragedy. 

While dressing for her 

wedding at Bukari, in 


girl 
named Fiorina t 
accidentally broke a look- 
ing-glass. She at once 
shot herself, after sending 
a farewell message to the 
bridegroom, who was wait- 
ing at the church and who 
has since become insane. 


Remembered. 
Among the wreaths 
laced on the grave of 
Field-Marshal Sir F. 
Haines, who was recently 
buried at Brompton 
Cemetery, was one “From 
the bugler at Alma who 
ve you & drink on the 
ttlefield, and whom you 
remembered forty-four 
years afterwards, when he 
was overtaken by mis- 
fortune.” 


Everlasting 
Matches. 

A new substance which 
is capable of giving sparks 
indefinitely bas been 
discovered by Herr 
Welsbach, the inventor of 
the incandescent gas 
mantle. It is an alloy of 
the two metals iron and 
thorium, which lasts 
indefinitely, 


capable of igniting tinder. 
A New Complaint. 

Asked at Enfield Police 
Court the other day why 
he deserted from the 
Navy, a brawny sailor 
replied, “I had too much 


idea, send it 
ng. 


FINDING PUNCTURES, 

Tux little contrivance shown in our picture will at 
once commend itself to cyclists. It obviates the 
necessity of putting the inner tube through water in 
order to discover a minute puncture. The invention 
consists of a small metal the 
bottom of which is perforated with 
holes and carved so that it can be 
adapted to the tyre. Covered as it 
is with celluloid all that takes place 
within is visible. A number of 

pa discs lie loosely inside. 
When a leakage occurs it is only necessary to inflate the 
tube and pass the “ locater” over its surface, on arriving 
at the puncture the escaping air causes the peper discs 
to blow about, thus ing the position of the hole. 
>_—_oCc 
THE TUNNEL OF DEATH. 

WHEN gamek set traps in the hedgerows for 
rats, stoate, and eer vermin they take precautions to 
prevent domestic animals being caught. A couple of 
emall drain pipes, with 
os Decry et 

enough to admit 
the trap, are laced in 
a“run”’ in a gerow 


If you've an 


jussie or 
doggi tide the 
rat or stoat which creeps along the tunnel. 
_——_O0CofH 
SAFETY-INDEX ON CRANES. 

THatT most usefal servant to the builder, his lifting 
crane, Fig. 1., might often be responsible for serious 
accidents were it not for an ingenious attachment which 
most people, watching it at work, know nothing of. A, 
called the mast, ie fixed. B, the jib, is jointed at the foot, 
and can be raised or lowered by means of si, eee or 

“ guy,” O. The work- 
ing, or “ heaving” 
chain, is lettered DE. 
Now, as the jib-chain 
is wound in or let 
out it follows that 
oe the jib’s radius is 
1.9 Varied in ite relation 

e of distance to the 
base of the crane. 


Z : ‘This variation, with 
(44 7 ge ‘ ha ich 

a erry - : ints away (2 
wii mat eeatiy pow. 
ease erail st great strain on the 
abit TOE) * jib, and. there is 
Me Ye WAV UE always a risk, if the 

——<——— weight be too 


snap, or the whole crane be overturned. So builders. 


attach a safety-index to the base of the mast, Fig. 2. 


The pointer is stationary, and by watching it the 
workmen are enabled to keep within tafe “lif ing” 


limits. As shown in our illustration these would 
three, four, and five tons for the different positions, in 
Fig. 1 of the jib. 


money, and spent it,” and the inspector explained that the sailor had spent £60 in six weeks. 


While two cyclists were “ 


containing half a dozen lions, 


Landed on a Lion. 
coping the loop” at Orleans the other night over a cage 
one of the cycliets broke his handle-bars and fell into 


sage. He was badly hurt, and so was one of the lions on which he fell. The lions were 
so startled by the accident that the fallen man was taken out of the cage without 


difficulty. 
The War D 


netructions have been issued authorising each troop of cavalry and battery 
artillery to jparebsees Svs pelo: ponies Sex She vat of Yon oficarssed men, to be paid for 


by the Governmen: 


PF” Half-a-crown will be paid to the sender of each original illustrated paregres? 
Address your envelope to The Page Six Editor, Pearson's Weekly, He 


t of U.S.A. has officially 
posal training of artillery and cavalry officers in 


Polo for Health. 
polo as an addition to the 
regular army and the rarer 


Tea-Parties at School. 


Picture Pars. 


A Few Stories About Well-known 
People. : 


A Motor Eathusiast. 


Africa, the Turf 
mechanical 


turn of mind he has distinct literary acco: 


ameT 
from his pen was well received by the critics when produced in 


also he is a distinct success, having been 
English and foreign professionals. 


Personal Pars. 


A shining light in the motor world, he is equally at home in car or boat, and has a 


comprehensive knowledge of their workings. Ata certain select seaside 


town one day he 


was repairing his motor-boat close to the pier when an old lady carrying a 
manteau approached and asked him to carry her bag to pep eg i Bo 
; go to Portsmouth,” she 
_said. Off he went in 
We pay half-a-crown for each his d overalls, and 
original picture par. accepted by us. deposi the luggage 


NAILS FOR ROOFING. 
Tus illustration depicts a nail which is largely used 
- in the Colonies for fasteni iron sealing. 
It is made in two A 4 pea 
iron, mushroom-s. head, with a hole 
centre to admit an 


for the purpose than the clumsy ones, 

with an ordi flat washer, whicb are so 

ri qoeniy hse here. am er = the 

ing effectually excludes an 

moisture and, moreover, these heads give a finished 
appearance to the roof, showing up like studs. 

>_SOC 
HARDENING THE SLEDGE-HAMMER. 
Everrsopy knows that the way to harden steel is to 


make it red-hot and then plunge it into cold water. 
But besides making it intensely hard, this also renders 
steel brittle, and no hammer must be that. In the case 
of a blacksmith’s “sledge” it is only necessary that the 
two “striking ” surfaces should be hardened, the “ body” 
may be (and should be) 
allowed to cool by 
gradual radiation, thus 
remaining comparatively 
soft and tough and 


dle. 
sketch shows the two 
“faces” of the hammer 
(A and B), at the 
preps degree of red 
eat, receiving two jets . 
of cold water, which strike exactly in the centre and 
spread equally, directed by the carved water-pipes 
between which the hammer head is placed. Thus the 
“sledge”’-ends are hardened without affectin the rest 
of the metal, and may afterwards be bronght to the 
right “temper” by being reheated and then cooled off 
by dipping in cold water. 


ol aad 
HOW THE REPAIRER WORKS. 

THERz is nothing easier to break than the 
handle of a jug, and if, by any chance, the jug is 
a gift, the accident is very annoying. However, 
there is no need to throw the jug away as uzeless; a 
song repairer can put the 
andle on again so that it is 
as efficient as ever. This is 
how he does it. With a file 
he notches two small brass pi 


handle and into the stems left 
on the ing, He puta a little 
plaster of Paris into each hole, 
the fractured surfaces 
with thin china cement, and 
then sticks the pins into the 
four holes he has drilled. The 


rs handle, thus back in ita 

i original position and held on 

by the pins, is firmly bound, as a broken limb might be 
surgi . When the jointing has thoro “get” the 
jug will be found to havé as good a to it as ever. 


on the vessel that had 
been pointed out, without 
inquiring its destination. 
It was not till after the 
vessel's departure that 
Lord Howard learnt that 
the boat did not go to 
Portsmouth, but to the 
French coast! He still 
= whetise the lady 
regre' © sixpence sle 
presented him with. 


Wanted a Little 
Luck. 


Prortz have been say- 
ing that if Gilbert Jessop 
had not met with his 
unfortunate accident one 
of his electrifying innings 
might have won the Third 
Test Match for England. 
If it had done so it would 
not have been the first 
hears ere unscientific 

ighly-effective“ slogg.- 
ing” of the great little 
Gloucestershire man has 


rs a match out of the 


Jessop is probably the 
moet popular all-round 
cricketer of the day, and 
many stories are told of 
the hero-worship of which 
he is the object, especially 
among the juvenile ranks 
of his admirers. 

Once, having to send a 
telegram before play 
started, he entru his 
kit-bag to a youngster, 
telling him to take it to his 
dressing-room. The boy, 
very proud of his burden, 
met a companion, similarly 
employed, and to 
him the joyful intelligence 
that “This is Jessop’s bag, 
this is!” 

Boy number two’s bag 
belonged to a player whose 
mame on the score-sheet 
had been unfortunately 

ite to the fatal “0” 


“ Billy, let me rub my bag 
f maybe itll 


‘gainst yours, 
bring us luck!” 
A Lawn-Tennis 
Champion. 

Mr. A. W. Gors, who 
by beating Mr. Ritchie 
has retained his title 
as lawn-tennis champion 


of England, is most 
deceptive in ce. 
No one i for the 
spare icately 
framed to even the 
point of frailness, would 


hich illustrates the unwisdom of judging 


A burly, rather “haw-haw” gentleman who was knocking tho 


easil: 
the 


attempta to 
from side to side of the court till the 


laughter 
them, enlightened him. 
“Good Heavens!” was his pan’ 


The 


one of 


on a public lawn-tennis 
on, asked him in patronising way if he would 


never so much as “saw” another ball 


und up 


, and began to look bored. 
came over the net like 


daring the 


him 


of his friends who had arrived, and the words “Hullo, Gore!” from 
“and I was tossing him up duffers 


ting comment, 
because he didn’t look strong enough to get ‘em back over the net!” 


ted and used. on this page. 
mrietta Street, London, W.C. 
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A Personal Sketch of SIR ANDREW NOBLE. 


No living man knows more about guns and explosives 
than Sir Andrew Noble, who has lately been awarded, 
with the approval of the Prince of Wales, the Albert Medal 
of the Society. 

He is chairman of A: , Whitworth, and Com- 
pany, whose great works stand at Elswick, on the up-river 
side of Newcastle-on-Tyne. 

Elswick has a hand in almost every department of the 
steel industry, but its specialities are big guns and warships. 
It has built the greater part of the Japanese Navy: Forty 
thousand pounds is distributed there eve' in wages 
among 25,000 men: Some hundred thousand of the 

pulation of Newcastle are more or less dependent on 
Fidwick: It has a river frontage a mile and a half long, 
and a hundred and fifty separate workshops. It has even 
a children’s school. 


Born at Greenock. 

The ordnance department, in which Sir Andrew Noble 
won his fame, covers over forty acres, and employs 
15,000 of the men: Work goes on there day and night. 

Born at Greenock seventy-seven years ago, the son of a 
naval officer and of an American mother, Sir Andrew 
soon became a Captain in the Royal Artillery, and an 
enthusiastic student of everything relating to cannons: 

When the great struggle between cannon and armour 
plati the Government appointed, in 1859, a 
committee of inquiry, with Captain Noble as a member. 
In the same year, 80 rapidly had he come to the front, he 
was made Assistant-Inspector of Artillery. 

It was in 1860 that he began his famous partnership 
with the late Lord Armstrong, who thirteen years before 


had abandoned the quieter paths of the law and founded 
a small factory at Elswick: 

In 1860 hehad just added an ordnance department, and 
saw that the brilliant artillery officer was the man 
he wanted. The two worked together for forty years, 
while the factory grew from small things to become ote 
of the biggest industrial establishments in the world. 

Sir Andrew Noble was largely responsible for the change 
from iron to steel as a material for big guns. Something 
better was necded than the heavy bronze and cast-iron 
cannon that had been doing duty at Sebastopol. In a 
few years Noble had left them miles behind and revolu- 
tionised the science of cannon-building. 

This is how big guns are built at Elswick: 

Red-hot steel ingots are forced into a rough cylindrical 
shape, either by the pounding of steam-hammers (some of 
them can give a blow of 700 tons), or by hydraulic presses. 
The largest of the latter ade a pressure of nearly 6,000 tons. 

Now that the rough forging has been made it has to be 
tested, and this is a critical of the process: A few 
pieces are cut off from the main forging, heated in oil at a 
temperature of about 1,500 degrees Fahrenheit, and 
fixed firmly in iron jaws: Hydraulic pressure now tries 
to tear each lump in two, the strain sometimes rising to 
46 tons on each square inch. If all the sample pieces 
stand the test the forging is held good enough to make 
a gun: If not, another forging is made. 

ft the test is satisfactory the rough pillar of steel is now 
‘“ rough-bored’” inside and “turned” on the outside. 
Then it is hardened by being dipped into a bath of hot 
oil; then bored and turned again till smooth; then 
annealed, or allowed to cool slowly from a high tem- 

rature; then it is “‘fine-bored” and “ fine-turned.” 

e next process is that of testing the surface. It is tested 
both chemically and by mirrors. 

Grooved Like a Screw. 7 

The gun is now well into shape, but it needs strengthen- 
ing. A deep pit is dug, and the gun set upright in it. 
Red-hot hoops of steel are dropped on from on top. As 
they cool they tighten: After each layer of hoops the 
eu is planed by a lathe to make it smooth for the next 
layer. 


Now the inside is rifled or grooved like a screw. When 
the powder-chamber has been bored out and the breech- 


block fitted, the gun is nearly ready for ite trials: The 
Elswick big guns are tested near Silloth, on the flat and 
lonely shores of the Solway Firth: 

Many are the inventions that the artillery world owes to 
Sir Andrew Noble: The debt might be summed up in 
this: Sir Andrew was the first man to apply scientific 
methods of research to gun-making, which had hitherto 
been largely o rule-of-thumb affair: 

One of his most ingenious inventions, however, is the 
chronoscope, which measures the speed of a shot at 
different parts of the bore of a gun: ‘“ Gutting plugs,” 
passing through the circumference of the gun to the bore, 
are screwed into the sides of tho gun. As the shot passes 
its foremost edge presses up a knife which cuts a wire: 
This intercepts an electric current, and the instrument 
thus makes the record. 


Fond of Shooting. 

He has, too, after exhaustive research, published @ 
valuable table by which the heat and the gases produced 
by ay charge in any gun can be calculated and 
analysed. * 

Sir Andrew is very fond of shooting and of tennis: 
When young he was a noted athlete. His home is in the 
heart of Jesmond Dene, the most beautiful public park 
in England. Honours have been showered on him for 
his services to science. He has been decorated by seven 
foreign Governments. 

A story is told of two Elswick children who once saw 
Sir Andrew pass. ‘‘ Do you know who that is with the 
wiie whiskers ?” asked one. 

ce 0.” 

** Well, that’s Noble,” was the awed answer: 

“Ts that him?” 

“Yes, that’s the man my father says invented pop- 
guns.” And four reverential eyes followed the great 
inventor. : 

er | ate 

Farner: “It's only fair to tell you that I’m pleased 
with your economy this term. Your requests for money 
were too frequent last term.” 

Son : “ Yes, father, I thought so, too; so this term I’ve 
had everything on tick.” 


v okelching 


[To the majority of our readers, Mr. Bert Levy will need 
no tntroduction. A large number will have seen and enjoyed 
his “ lightning sketching ” entertainment at the Palace Theatre 
of Varieties, and all will indubitably be interested in his 
efforts to hdp on the special matinée at the same 
theatre, on tue 15th, in aid of the Fresh Air Fund. Conse- 
quently, we feel sure that the following article, specially written 
and illustrated for us by Mr. , will be read with much 
interest and amusement by our countless friends. —Ep. NoTE.] 


Ladies and Gentlemen,—allow me to introduce myself. 
I am the individual with the beard and the smile-that- 
won’t come off, who ap- 
pears on this page. I did 
the sketch, partly, of course, 
to please you, but mainly to 
testore the peace of mind 
of the Prince of Wales, 
whom I have been said to 
resemble, and who, I feared, 
might have heard horrid 
rumours to that effect. d 

My leanings have always 
been towards art, and I may o 
say without boasting that I 
must have been something of an infant prodigy, for my 
work was exhibited when I was very young. 

Where? In a pawnbroker’s shop! 

Those first artistic efforts consisted chiefly of elegant 
notices something after this style, ‘Gold watch: 
Unredeemed Pledge. A Bargain, £5 17s. 68,”" or 
“ Workingmen’s Trousers: 7s. 6d. per pair. Guaranteed 
strong ’uns.” The shop belonged to Joshua Langley, 
my brother-in-law, and was situated in Melbourne, 

gley discoura art of every nature, except that 
= eee and knowin 
that I continually dreamed o 
achieving greatness in later years 
with and pencil, he saw to it 
that I was never idle, even in the 
rare intervals of pawn-ticket writ- 
ing: When I was not working on 
these, I had to stand at the door, 
“ shooing off ’’ dogs, and keeping a 
wary eye on the coats and other 
things outside the shop: 

But instead of doing this, I 
spent my time trying to sketch the 


various types of loafers who hung around the place ; and 
it was in this way that I lost my job—toembark on an 
artistic career. . 

One day, when my thoughts were further than usual 
away from the pawnshop, a man rushed up, and said : 
“Hi, sonny! A feller’s just copped one o’ yer coats and 
run down that way ’—pointing with his finger. 

I ran the way indicated, and returned breathless, to find 
that my informant had made himself scarce, taking with 
him the best coat on the stand. My brother-in-law 
thereupon discharged me as lacking the qualities necessary 
to become a successful pawnbroker; so I drifted into 
art. 

It was a hard struggle at first, and for a time I gave it 
up and took to journalism, but returned to my old love; 
and being persuaded by good moncy offers to do lightning 
sketches on the stage, I eventually made this my regular 
profession. It was five years ago that I made my first 
real hit—namely, at Keith’s Theatre, New York. Since 
then I have not looked back. 

One of the funniest things that ever happened to me 
during my stage career too place only a short time ago 
here in Britain. I was entertaining at an At Home, 
given by a well-known noblewoman, and the hostess came 
and talked to me. 

Now, as most of you are no doubt aware, there is a very 
clever, trained chimpanzee, named Peter, performing at 
the Palace at the time of writing; and the lady said to 
me: “Oh, Mr. Levy, I saw your turn at the Palace 
Theatre the other night, and I did so enjoy you and the 
monkey!” I think that little compliment might have 
been expressed differently, don’t you ? 

Talking about funny things makes me think that true 
humour consists in effective contrasts. For instance, 
the most laughable 
thing, from my 
point of view, 13 
the difference be- 
tween the popular 
stage hero — or 
matinée idol — in 
private life, as the 

ublic imagine 

im, and az he 
really is. 

His countless ad- 
mirers picture him 
swaggering about in 
elegantly - cut 
clothes, basking in 
the smiles of in- 
numerable fair 
women, and speak- 
ing in nothing but 
the most telling 
epigrams ; whereas, 
in all probability, 
he is really to be 
found somewhere 
in the wilds of 
Maida Vale or Sts The Red Man as the public imagine him, 


John’s Wood, suffcring a nagging from his wife for not 
having done ‘‘up” her Directoire properl , and hoping 

—— piously that his 
e dinner will not 
consist of cold 
muttom again that 
night. 

e reality is al- 
most as depressing 
in this case as in 
that of the “ noble 
Red Man,” two 
presentmenta of 
whom are included 
among the few 
rough thumb-nail 
sketches which 
I have done on the 
spur of the moment 
as a sort of blind, 
as it were, to my 
I have two rather amusing stories 
—from my own quite recent expericnce—which I might 
tell you before I “ go off.” The first one is an instance 
of the very false impressions which are prevalent amon, 
some people in Britain with regard to America oad 
Americans. 

In the course of a conversation with the hostess at an 
At Homo where I was per- 
forming recently, the lady— 
one of those sweet, innocent, 
simple-minded old English- 
women—asked me if I were 
an American. “No.” said I, 
“T am an Australian, but 
I have spent a long time in 
America.” 

“What?” she said, in 
muchsurprise. ‘‘Anddoyou 
mean to say that you came 
out of it alive?” 

I suppose she thought 
that every other person you 


The Red Man ae he really és. 


literary deficiencies. 


met walking down the 
streets of New York was a 
grizzly bear ! 


Another question, posscssing rather a humorous touch, 
was recently put tome at a party ncar Hyde Park 
Comer, by a well-known Socicty beauty, to whom 
I had been presented. She started to put me at my 
ease by asking: “ Now, tell me, Mr. Levy, do you wear 
whiskers on the stage?” 

I have since 
been trying in 
vain to discover 
whether she , 
thought that I 
grew them be- 
tween perform- 
ances ! R 

Good-bye! 


Whether the weather be wet, or whether the weather be hot, The F.A.F. brings a whole day's bliss to many a tiny tot, 
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{et Sonsef Siva 


Telling the Secrets of a Strange 
Hindu Worship. 


Tam police are eupposed to have discovered that 
Dhingra’ the murders of Sir William Curzon Wyllie, 
was member of the secret society calling itself the 
Sons of Siva: This throws a sinister light on the 
assasaination, for Siva is the most terrible of the gods of 
the Hindu Trinity. 

Amongst his worshippers he is called by a thousand 
and eight names, but of them all he is best known as the 
Destroyer. The images of him show him with three eyes, 
the third being in his forehead. His wife, so the story 

, came behind him one day and covered his two eyes 
with her hands. Then the whole world was darkened 
until suddenly the third burst forth ike a flame: 

His hair is clotted together and brought over his head, 
so that it projects like a horn from his forehead. On his 
head he carries the River Ganges, because, when this 
river descended from heaven to earth, Siva broke its fall 
with his horn-like hair. : 

Tis neck is garlanded with human skulls, and the trident 
in bis hands is ornamented with other human relics: 

He destroys not only all created things, but even other 

, who, when they offend him, have been burnt up by 
b flash of fire from his central eye. Their ashes he rubs 
ever his body, and on this account the use of ashes is of 
great importance in his worship. 
Calfed the Man-Eater. 

He is alao the lord of demons and dancers, and in this 
character he haunts cemeteries, attended by a troupe of 
imps, and dances furiously with his wife, Kali. 

His wife is no less terrible, for she is the patron of thieves 
and murderers. It was in her honour that the Thugs 
carried on their campaign of murder, knowing neither 
Pity nor remorse: 

cr most devoted worshippers call her the Man-eater, 
and represent her as quaffing huge draughts of blood: 

The story of how she became the patroness of the 
Thugs is one of the most strange and terrible in Hindu 
sovthntony. 

Long years ago the work was infested by a monstrous 
demon, ‘who devoured mankind as fast as they were 
created: He was so big that even when he stood in the 
deerest pools of the ocean the water reached only to his 
waist. Kali destroyed this demon by cutting him in two 
with her resistless sword, but from every drop of his blood 
there sprang a smaller demon. 

Kali slew and slew until she was weary of the massacre, 
for the same thing Saas Oe when she spilled the blood of 
the smaller demons. At last she paused to rest, and from 
the sweat she brushed off her arm sho created two men. 
To these she gave a scarf and told them to strangle the 
demons without shedding their blood. In this way the 
plague of demons was stayed. 

Gave Them Her Protection. 

When the two men had done their work they offered 
to return the scarf, but Kali told them to keep it and 
destroy all men who were not of their kindred. This was 
the birth of Thuggee, and the Thugs declared that they 
were not only justified in killing, but that they had adivine 
command to fulfil. 

Kali protected them from the consequences of their 
misdeeds by causing the bodies of the slain to disappear. 
After the Thugs had left a dead body they were forbidden 
to look behind to see what became of it, so that no one 
knew what happened until one Thug, curiosity overcoming 
fear, glanced behind. Then the mystery was solved ; the 
goddess was eating the body! 

Kali was so angry at her follower’s disobedience that 
sho said she would no longer help the Thugs to conceal 
their crimes. She did not withdraw her favour from 
them, however, and gave them one of her tceth for a pick- 
axe, a rib for a knife, and the hem of her garment to make 
a noose. 

With the noose they strangled their wretched victims ; 
with the knife they make careful cuts in the body to 
hasten decomposition ; and with the pick-axe they dug 
the grave. 

Of recent years Thggee is understood to have become 
extinct; but rumours have been whispered that it is 

radually regaining lost ground, and that the assassins of 
Faplish officials are regarded by the natives as being under 
the protection of and inspired by the gods. 


fh 
Warrer (in restaurant): “‘ Would you like a plate of 
n turtle soup, sir?” 

Farmer Giles : ‘‘ No, if yer ain’t got no ripe turtle soup, I 

don’t want any at all.” 
=O 
WHY HE WAS PHILANTHROPIC. 

Some fricnds were engaged in conversation, when one of 
the party referred to the fact that an extremely wealthy 
old man in the town had recently exhibited signa of 
incipient philanthropy. 

“Why,” said the friend, “do you know that yesterday 
he was taking around a petition for the purpose of raising 
funds to enable a poor woman to pay her rent ?” 

“Qh,” said Woodruff, ‘‘I happen to know all about 
that. You sce, Blank owns the house the poor woman 
ives in.” 


“Man’s work is till eet of sun, 


Pr 
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CHEAP AT THE PRICE. 

An old couple once went to the seaside for their holidays, 
and on the day they were going to leave their lodgings 
the landlady brought in their bi The old lady scruti- 
nised the c keenly, and almost immediately noticed 
an item near the bottom. ‘See here, lad,” she exclaimed 
to her husband, “our landlady has charged sixpence 
for the cruet !” 

“ Never mind, lass,” replied her husband ; “ just slip 
it in the bag. I don’t think we'll get one much cheaper 
anywhere else.” 


Frossy : “ The bride never blushed once.” 

Irene: “ How did she manage that—with her will 
power ?”’ 

Flossy : “ No, with her powder puff.” 

_mCOC 

Trroa: “You say Mr. Chink is careless in money 
matters. Why, I always thought him so very particular.” 

Morton: “ Not a bit of it. He no sooner gets a few 
pounds than he squanders it all paying debts.” 

me ee 


NO WONDER SHE FAINTED. 

“ Tren I am to understand that this is your final answer, 
Miss Stubbles ?” 

“ My final answer.” 

“Nothing can move you?” 

“ Nothing.” 

“ Then my life will be a lonely one and my fate a harsh 
one, for my uncle with whom I lived has just died and 
left me——” 

“ That fact somewhat alters the case, Henry. I cannot 
be harsh to one who has sustained such recent bereave- 
ment. If I could believe that you are sincere——” 

“Sincere! Oh, Mizs Stubbles !” 

“ You have certainly made an impression on my heart. 
Give me time to think over it.” 

“ How long ?” 

“ After all, why think of it? Henry, I am yours.” 

“ Oh, Genevieve !” 

“Do not squeeze me so hard, Henry. Your poor 
uncle. Was he long ill?” 

“Three days.” 

“It is too bad. You say he left you?” 

“ Yes, he has left me.” 

“ How much?” 

“How much? I said he had left me. He had nothing 
else to leave. I am alone in the world now, homeless, 
penniless, but with you by my side—why, she’s fainted !” 

ene Ge 


He (on the hotel verandah) : ‘‘ These electric lights are 
very unreliable.” 

She: “That's co. A girl never knows what minute 
she’s going to be kissed.” 

COC 

First Marriep Woman: “ Did your husband lose his 
heart over you before you married ?” 

Second Ditto (feelingly) : “I fancy he must have done. 
I haven’t scen anything of it since.” 


—_—___~+f<—______ 
BOY'S BICYCLE GOES BEGGING. 


Every Parent Should Read This Announcement. 


Tn13 weck the Editor of The Scout, the official organ of 
the Boy Scout Movement, has initiated a splendid educa- 
tional form of competition, which is designed to develop 
your boys’ faculties and to help them on in after-life. 

No matter what trade or profession your bovs may 
enter, oy to draw will certainly be a practical help to 
them. With a view to helping them forward by a healthv 
spirit of rivalry, the Editor of The Scout has instituted 
a freehand drawing competition. 

All that your boys are asked to do is to copy, fn black 
ink, the title of The Scout, as printed on the frort page, 
with the small picture on the Icft. Note, however, that 
they are not to put in the words, “ Official Organ of the 
Boy Scouts,” and “ Founded by General Baden-Powell.” 
These words they will leave out of the drawing. 

Copies must be larger than the original on the cover, 
and se work must be done either in school hours, at the 
request of the Master of their class, or under the supervision 
of their Scoutmaster. No ruling or tracing ts allowed. 

The Prizes. 

To the boy whose work is adjudged the best of all by 
the Editor of The Scout (whose decision is absolutely 
final) a first-class up-to-date bicycle will be sent, complete 
with all accessories. In addition to this, a handsome 
Presentation Volume will be given to each of One Hundred 
Boys whose attempts are next in order of merit to that 
of the chief prize-winner. And to the Teacher or Scout- 
master who certifies the attempt of the boy who wins the 
bicycle a five-pound note will be awarded. 

your boys to show this announcement to their 
School- or Scout-master, and to ask him to allow them and 
their chums to enter for this test of their skill at drawing. 

This work need not upset their teacher's routine, since 
they have at least ono drawing-lesson every week, and 
for this the subject provided by The Scout's competition 
might form a novelty. 

The appeal — = The Bont required for the 

urpose of copying wi sent post free on reccipt of a 
Toecentl sitltemned to The Publisher of The Scout, 
23 Maiden Lane, London, W.C. 

Full iculars of this interesting competition will 
bo found in the current number of The Scout. 


WEEK EXDIXG 
Jury 22, 1902, 


Some Stories of 
Admiral May, who 
Commands the Great Fleet 
Now assembling In the Thames, 


Avira Siz Writrsm May, who is in chief command 
of the gigantic fleet that is piercing like a stecl wedco 
into the very heart of London, has crowded a lifctino 
of strenuous work into his forty-odd years of service. 
Certainly nobody can say he has reached his present 
high position by any other means than hard work and 
his own merits. 

As an officer of the Fleet he is noted for his keenness, 
resource, and dogged determination; and in ability in 
the tactical] handling of a fleet he is second to none. 

Someone said of him that he is “‘ the foremost man in 
the most pregressive school of his profession.” 

Ho entered the Navy in 183 and was gazctted a 
lieutenant in 1871. Four ycars later opportunity knocked 
at his door when he was offered a lieutenancy in tho 
Arctic Expedition of 1875-76, under Captain (afterwards 
Sir) G. S. Nares, of the Alert. Young May jumped at 
the chance, and he was afterwards specially mentioned 
in Captain Narcs’ official report. 

The Admiral still delights to yarn about his Arctio 
experiences. 


Received the Arctic Medal. 


He had a great deal of terribly arduous relief work to go 
through, and on one slicdging expedition ho was badly 
frost-bitten. 

Enormous hummocks of ice were piled up all round tho 
party, and between the hummocks were great cracks and 

ssures, into which the explorers would sink up to their 
necks in snow. 

In crossing some wet “‘sludgy” ice between the 
hummocks, young May went crashing through with such 
disastrous results that one of his toes had to be amputated. 

On his return home he received the Arctic Medal, and 

romotion came quickly. He was made a Member of th» 

ictorian Order at the timo of the Diamond Jubilee, and 
he was afterwards one of the naval officers in attendancn 
at the funeral of Qucen Victoria. He won great credit 
at the Admiralty through his invention of a device for 
discharging torpedoes from on board ship. And, finally, 
last November he was gazetted Admiral. 

He is best known throughout the Service by his nick- 
rame, “Christmas.” How he got this nickname is rather 
interesting, and is connccfed with what he regards as cne 
of the most important events of his life. 

It had always been one of his ambitions to add, some- 
how or cther, to the territory of the British Empire, and 
when he was in command of the Jmperieuse, on the China 
Station, an opportunity seemed to offer in the shape of 
a desolate spot of land known as Christmas Island, which 
belonged to nobody. 


Regarded as Valuelsess. 


Captain Aldrich was sent to explore it, but apparently 
bis report did not convince the home Government of tho 
necessity for annexation, and Admiral May's urgent 
appeals to beallowed totake possession of the island fell 
on deaf ears. 

The island was nearly two hundred miles from tho 
nearest land, and was iteclf only twelve miles long by 
seven miles broad. It was intersected by the boundarv 
line of the British and Dutch “spheres of influence,” and, 
as it was regarded as absolutely valueless, neither naticn 
would have it as a gift. 

Some ss of the rocks on the island were sent to 
Edinburgh, however, to be examined by Sir John Murray, 
the famous naturalist. One of Sir John’s assistants 
came to him one day, very puzzled over a bit of rock. 
Sir John examined it carefully. 

Then, to the astonishment of everybody, the “rock” 
was pronounced to be pure oe of lime, a mineral 
with an immense commercial value as a fertiliser. 

After that discovery the Government began to wake up 
to the importance of the island, and in June, 18%. 
Admiral May fulfilled his imperialistic ambitions by landing 
on Christmas Island and triumphantly hoisting tho 
British flag. 

— of 


A GREAT MISTAKE. 
“Wary didn’t you get up and give her your seat of 
rmit me to give her mine?” said a woman to her 
usband. 
They had just got off a car, The woman’s face ex- 
pressed great anxiety of mind. 
“ Why should we give her a seat ?” the husband asked. 
“ Just because she was so richly dressed, I suppose,” 
he added. 
“Ts it possible that you did not know her?” the wife 
exclaimed. 
“Of course. I am not supposed to know every well- 
dressed woman who comes along.” 
“Oh, James, she is our cook, and I am afraid she will 
treasure up against us our lack of courtesy.” 
““Why didn’t you tell me?” the husband exclaimed. 
The woman not reply, but, trembling violently, 
leaned heavily upon his arm. 


@ woman's work is never done ”“—unless she reads HOME NOTES, 
the paper full of helpful home hints. 


Waex ENDING 
Jury 22, 1909. 
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Miss But- 
- terworth, @ 
lady of educa- 
tion and re- 
finement, was 
arrested tn her 


disposing of 
three old 


ing library to 
which she 
subscribed. 
Following he: 
arrest and remand, Miss Butterworth was scugenced, at the 
Lambeth Police Court, to serve two months’ tmprisonment 
in the Second Division. She was conveyed to Holloway 
Prison, and in last week's instalment she told how she 
endeavoured to ob’ain an interview with the governor of the 
prison. 
PART V. (continued). 
Holloway Prison. Last Five Days and Release. 

I rewr nearly grateful that the matron had refused me 
an interview with the governor, but for all that the 
terrible anxiety gnawed at my heart. On the Saturday 
preceding my release the chaplain passed my cell, and 
stopped to inquire if I enjoyed my Emerson and 
Macaulay. I told him of my fears and asked him to 
expound the law to me. . 

Yes,” he gravely answered; “if fresh charges are 
brought against you, you will be arrested on Wednesday, 
and taken before a magistrate. But what have you to 
fear? Is there anything on your conscience ?”’ 

I told him of the many books I had borrowed from 
friends, as well as from circulating libraries; how often 
I had lost these books, or failed to return them from 
culpable negligence and laziness. Would not the owners 
-¢ these books, on reading my case in the papers, go to 
the police station and charge me a second time ? 

The chaplain shook his head. ‘“‘ They must have more 
evidence than that. Unless they can prove beyond the 
shadow of a doubt that you have sold their property, the 
police will refuse to re-arrest you.” 


Complaints and the Magistrate. 

That same day a gentleman passed my cell accom- 
panied by a principal, who asked me if I had anything to 
say to the magistrate. 

“The magistrate! What magistrate?” I asked 
wonderingly. i 

“This gentleman is a magistrate, and wishes to know 
whether you have any complaint to make.” 

I looked my surprise, as I asked: “Do you mean 
whether I want to plead my innocence a second time 
and complain of the sentence passed on me at Lambeth 
Police Court ? Is it not rather late in the day, considering 
my time is up next Wednesday ?” 

The magistrate smiled. ‘‘ That is not exactly what I 
mean? I simply wish to know if you have any com- 
plaint to make of the treatment you receive here %” 

I said “‘ No,” thanked him, and he passed on to the next 
ccll, As my gate was unlocked I watched him going 
from cell to cell and from ward to ward. He finish 
his rounds and returned to the circular hall in an incredibly 
short time. I calculate that he put the same question to 
over 300 convicts in something like half an hour. 
Evidently not one of the 300 had a complaint to make. 


All Punishment Richly Deserved. 

I believe that this question, ‘“‘ Have you anything to 
complain of ?”” periodically put to the prisoncr is purely 
a matter of form. Had she complained, little or no 
attention would have been given to her complaint. 
Moreover, I do not see that any had a just grievance. 
The treatment was perfectly fair, impartial; if a convict 
got punished, she richly deserved it, and mostly got less 
than she deserved. As far as I could judge, nearly all 
the wardresses were educated, kind-hearted, well-bred 
gentlewomen. 

On Sunday night I again appealed to my good-natured 
ward officer. 

“Té I am re-arrested, when shall I know ?” 

“A day or two before your discharge the governor will 
send for you, and tell you that you will have to appear 
at such a police-court on Wednesday morning.” 

“Will the detectives fetch me from the prison ?” 

“ Perhaps, or they may wait for you at the gate.” 

“ And Sos the governor always come here at the 
same hour?” 

“ Yes, each morning between ten and twelve.” 

So on Monday or Tuesday morning I should know my 
fate. Monday came. I sat the whole morning in my 
cell, but could not work. I waited in fear and trembling, 
out morning and afternoon passed without any summons, 
and I breathed more freely. 

On Tuesday morning I rose with a beating heart. My 
fiftieth day of prison life, and please God! my last. At 
half-past six, as I prepared to go to the sink, a wardress, 


The Experiences of a Lady in Holloway Prison. 


one of the nicest, stopped fn front of my cell, to examine 
my card, She then chalked my name and number on 
the door, which meant that I was one of to-morrow’s 
discharged prisoners, Slowly, slowly the hours passed. 
My own officer stopped to cheer me. 

** To-morrow you will be out of this.” 

“Yes, unless the governor asks to see me. In that 
case you will probably have me back to-morrow evening.” 

“The governor won't ask to see you, you silly woman.” 

‘** But if he does,” I persisted, “come and fetch me 
yourself, Should that -faced wardress, who generall 
runs the head matron’s messages, come for me, I 8 
scream and probably run amok altogether.” 

“ Very well! if you are wanted, I will fetch you myself. 
But you won’t be wanted, so cheer up.” 

I waited through that long morning. The poor little 
whooping-cough baby whooped and fowkea next door, 
while the mother, a third stager, had to go to her cleaning. 
I fetched the baby, taking advantage of the fact that the 
wardress had forgotten to lock my gate. With this 
refractory, ailing urchin I walked up and down my cell 
from nine till twelve. It did me good. 

Waiting for the Governor. 

Potting, coaxing, feeding him, and patting his back 
when he coughed, took my mind off my own troubles. 
He certainly was a difficult baby to satisfy. No royal 
prince, heir to a throne, could have been more exacting 
than this miserable offspring of a felon mother. From 
time to time I went to the gate. ‘‘ Has the governor 
arrived ?” I asked of the baby’s mother, who scrubbed 
the floor outside. 

“°F’s in the ’all, talkin’ to head matron, and reading 
some Official papers,’ came the answer. 

Reading some official papers! Was my name on any 
of those papers ? Would he lift his head in the next 
moment and request a wardress to fetch No. 18,666, as 
she was wanted by the police a second time ? 

Another dreary thirty minutes passed: “ Guv’ner is 
makin’ 'is rounds, ’e’s just finished D Ward,” the woman 
whispered through my bars. 

I quickly put on my cap and badge. Let me add in 
passing that I so loathed this livery of shame, that when 
in my cell, where I spent the greater part of my sentence, 
I took them off and laid them on my mattress, only 
resuming them for chapel, exercise, or to go to the sink, 
and bathroom. My officer consented to this on condition 
that I should always have them on when governor, 
doctors, chaplains, or head matron made their rounds, 

The gevernor passed. Would he stop to speak to me ? 
No, he rushed past as usual, God be praised, without so 
much as glancing my way although the baby yelled and 
whooped at him with all the strength of its tiny lungs, 
I wondercd whether it would break a blood-vessel there 
and then, and I stand convicted of manslaughter because 
I had not been holding it the right way. All the time it 
stayed with me its legs remained three inches higher 
than its head, in spite of a!l my endeavours to reverse 
the position. 

Out for Exercise. 

At eleven o'clock our gates were opened for exercise, and 
the women filed out to the basement ward, In passing 
my cell, the mother held out her arms for her baby, who 
literally threw himself into them, cooing and crowing with 
delight at the sight of that dear face. What mattered 
to him that she wore the hideous garb, decorated with 
the broad arrow? What recked he of the tousled hair, 
the rough red hands, the infamous yellow badge? Was 
it not Mother ? 

Indeed, I often noticed with tears in my eyes that the 
prison babies one and all preferred their mother’s badge 
to any other toy, and ga with it as contentedly as 
any patrician child might play with the expensive play- 
things bought in Regent Street or the Burlington Arcade, 
To chew it, toss it to the ground, have it dangled in 
front of their eyes was to them pure, unadultcrated 
delight. The pathos of it! 

I prepared to follow the others with a light heart, for 
had not the governor taken his departure without 
expressing any desire to make the acquaintance of 18,666 ? 
Well, the desire was mutual. I did not wish to make his 
acquaintance, As I passed into the corridor, the assistant 
chaplain, seeing my name chalked up on my door, came 
in to say good-bye to me. He told me he hoped to meet 
me again one day, but under different circumstances, 

When twelve o'clock struck, I breathed more freely. 
Several people had told me that if wanted a second 
time I should be warned of my re-arrest aay picky 
hours beforehand by the governor. Well, he had gone, 
and when he returned on the morrow I should be far 
away. How should I get through the last eight hours of 
dayleht ? I looked around. The last mail ba: “Y 
unfinished on the bedstead. But I considered that 
had worked cnough for an ungrateful country. Macaula: 
and Emerson awaited me on the corner shelf, but I felt 
smali inclination for heavy reading just then. Then I 
remembered that it was Tuesday, tho day for changing 
novels. Just the thing. I would ask for a volume of 
magazines, and spend the rest of my sentence woking 
at pictures and reading bits hero and there. It was a 
I felt fit for. 


[wo Months inte Second Division 


By MARGARET A. BUTTERWORTH. 


Here, however, another disappointment awaited me. 
The library officer passed as usual, but instead of stopping 
to change my book, shook her head and passed to the 
next cell. I remained wondering and perplexed at my 
bars, and asked tho third matron, who just then went by, 
if I had done anything to forfeit my week's novel. S 
pointed to the name chalked up on my door, and 
informed me that prisoners could receive no novel on 
the eve of their discharge. 


No Need for Reflection. 


I laughed and returned inside my cell. What mattered 
such a trivial disappointment after the agony of mind 
and vad I had gone through? Still, I could not help 
thinking that although convicts are treated with kindness 
and justice by officials, there existed 8 good many petty 
cruelties to which they were subjected, as in this case. 
Why not let a wretched prisoner, who had been in pain 
and tears for fifty days, forget her misery for the few 
hours of confinement that still remained her ? 

After a few moments’ reflection, however, my mood 
changed. I saw the matter from the point of view of 
the authorities themselves. Was it not better that on 
this, her last day of punishment, the prisoner should 
reflect over the sins of her past life, which had brought 
her to this, and make resolves to turn over a new leaf ? 

There existed, certainly, no need for this kind of reflection 
in my case, for in my own heart I, at least, shall always 
know that I sinned through ignorance. Still, the same 
rule applies to all, and as I sat resi, ly down to my 
last mail-bag, I acknowledged that the rule of not allowing 
novels on the last day of the sentence was & wise one. 


The Little Dancer. 


Then I wondered with a sceptical smile how many 
of to-morrow’s discharged convicts would spend the 
afternoon in the way Government intended they should. 
Not No. 15, anyway, There she was, dancing a pas seul 
behind her bars, and her name chalked up on her door. 
I signed to her, shook my head as a warning to bo careful, 
She only laughed and danced on, At the sink that 
evening she explained her conduct. 

** All serene! to-morrow is the last day of my whole 
sentence, I was convicted on the twelfth of February.” 

“But can’t they keep you longer if you misbehave ?” 

“I'd loike to catch ’em at it. Beak gave me six 
calendar months, They dursn’t keep me one hour 
over that. All they ’ad a right to do was to take my 
thirty days’ remission, and they done that already, bless 
’em ! (only she used less parliamentary language). 

It seemed she was right, for she danced gaily through 
the afternoon, even sang, cheerfully cheeked the officer 
at supper time, and was rampageous the next morning, 
and the last glimpse I caught of her she was dancing 
gracefully in front of a motor-bus, deaf to the driver’sa 
somewhat strong language. Free once more, poor little 
slum butterfly ! for how long, I wondered. 

At that same last visit to the sink I also met my bird 
of ill-omen, the convict Cassandra, who with such 
ghoulish relish warned me that I had every reason to fear 
a new arrcst. 


Again in Despair, 


“T’'m all right,” I told her. 
without secing me.” 

“That doan’t prove nuthin’, that doan’t. -Lots of 
lags get copped at the gate, without havin’ been warned 
firat by guv'ner.” 

“But the chaplain told me differently, so did Miss B—— 
and Miss W—--.” 

“Doan’t you listen to them. Chaplain and the Misses 
doan’t know nothing about it. I’ve stood outside ’Olloway 
hundreds of times watchin’ prisoners discharge. I’ve 
seen ’em laughin’ and aPPY copped by the ’tecs when 
they least expected it. They wouldn’t ‘ave been laughin’ 
if guv’ner ‘ad warned them day before.” 

“And are they always re-arrested that way?” I 

ueried. 

“Not always. Sometimes guv’ner tells them. Some- 
times one of the principals. Often they ’ear it from a 
Missis on the very morning of their release, or the gaoler 
tells ’em as ’e them through the gate. But usually 
they ‘car nuthin’ till they just tumble into the ’tec’s arms.” 

“It’s cruel!” I murmured, “ to play thus with a poor 
creature's feelings.” 

“ P'lice ain’t got no time to trouble ’bout our feelin’s,”” 
she said jeeringly, as she went off with her empty basin. 

I spent an anxious night. Many will say that I must 
have been very foolish to listen to what an uneducated 
woman told me, when I had been reassured by the 
chaplain and two wardresses. But it is my belicf that 
the lower classes know more about the police and their 
methods than do such law-abiding folk as the chaplain 
and prison officers. . . . 

True, onc might object that prison chaplains and prison 
officers are part and parcel of the police. Quite so} 
but they have cach their particular work to attend to, é.e., 
the charge of tho prisoner during the term of the sentenoe, 
Why the latter is sentenced, or what happens to him 
outside the gaol, has nothing to do with them, 


(To be concluded.) 


“ The governor went away 


The best cure for a faded appetite ls to watch a slum mite tackling a bun at an F.A.F, outing. 
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The Colours! 


- By “CHINSTRAP.” 


[ Widespread interest has been excited by the recent presen- 
tation of colours to the Territorials by H.M. the King, and 
here are some interesting facts about the few yards of silk 
and embroidery for which our soldiers have at all times been 
ready to lay down their lives.) 


Tux regiment is swinging down the street ; in the centre 
of the long column of men in “ fours” may be seen flying 
the colours, for whatever the formation, whether the 
regiment be drawn up in line, or in column on parade, or 
on the march, the colours must always be in the centre. 

They are carried by two subaltern officers, each wearing 
a special belt fitted with a socket in which the pole or staff 
of the colour rests when borne aloft, the colour at other 
times being carried across the shoulder, and the officers 
and their precious burdens are guarded by a small party 
of picked N.C.O.’s—colour-sergeants. 


No Longer Taken on Active Service. 


Mayhap there are some in the crowd to whom the 
colours make no appeal, who even sneer at them, as they 
would at anything that stirs tho heart and one’s patriotism, 
but no manly man can look upon the colours without some 
thrill of honest emotion. 

True, the colours are no longer taken on active service, 
for the veneration with which they were regarded, the 
vital necessity of guarding them at all costs, often led to 
heroic, but in a sense unnecessary waste of life. 

And so nowadays when a regiment Sey on active 
service the colours are deposited in the cathedral or other 
suitable public building of the capital of the regiment’s 
county, or of the city or town where it has its regimental 


depdt. 
‘one the less, the spirit of the colours goes with the 
rs age mone ge flying in time of peace is to 
instinctively of deeds of daring-do. So as the 
regiment swings past you will see most men in the crowd 
touch or raise their hats, some because they know that the 
colours (when uncased) should always be saluted ; others 
just because of that instinctive feeling of pride in and 
reverence for the emblems of our King, our soldiers, and 
our country. 

Volumes could be written on the desperate adventures 
and heroic deeds that hinge around the colours, but there 
{s no tale perhaps more dramatic than that of the colours 
of the 24th Regiment which were cut to pieces at Isandula, 


in the Zulu War. 

The colours that day were borne by Lieutenants 
Melville and Coghill, and when all was lost save honour, 
the gallant officers, who in no other circumstances would 


have turned their backs to a foe, tore the colours from 
PP PT0-F-0-0-4-0-4000F SO SCOTS 


ALL ABOUT “LOST WORDS,’ 


Henx is a bright new competition which is just the 
thing to amuse you eye Soa summer evenings. 

It is as simple as can In another column you are 
told how a scrap of note-paper, so mutilated as to be 
partly indecipherable, fell from a motor-car under cartain 
mysterious conditions. 

‘What you are asked to do is to supply the five lost 
words w , in your opinion, would have given the message 
or revealed the mystery to the man who picked up the torn 
piece of paper. e prizes will be awarded for the efforts 
selected the adjudicators as the best and most ori 

Isn’t it poms Ien’t it simple? Why, every one of you 
ean do it, and you can do it anywhere. 

Try “Lost Words” now, Remember, you are not asked 
to give any special words—you are invited to make up as 
original a message or sentence as you can, and it is your 
skill in this respect that will win for you the prize. 

Bear in mind, too, that our adjudicators are strictly 
impartial. Prizes are not awarded according to the resi- 
dence of competitors, but are made for merit only. 

The waning date, you will note, is July 22nd. 

The result of “Couplings No. 9” will be found on 
page iii. of the red cover. 


CONDITIONS FOR COMPETITORS. 
1, All attempts must be forwarded on the printed entry form 
opposite, or they will be disqualified. If more than one 
atbempt is made, each must be written on a separate entry 


form. 

8. No more than five words, and no fewer, must be filled in in 
the entry form. 

@. Every coupon must be accompanied by a Postal Order for 
sixpence, made payable to O. Arthur Pearson Ltd., and 
erqssed “'d& Co.,” and the number of the Postal Order 
must be written in the space provided. Where one Postal 


The right Kind of etories, the right Rind of articles, the right Kind of gossip. 
That’s why so many women read it. 


their staffs, wrap them round their bodies under their 
tunics, and fled from the field-in a desperate attempt to 
save the precious flags. 

Alas! they were overtaken and assegaied to death fn 
the dried-up bed of a river, where later a search party, 
headed by bs tain Wilsome Black (now General Wilsome 
Black, C.B.) found them with tho colours, torn, pierced, 
and bloody, butsafe, and brought them and the bodies 
of their heroic saviours back to a camp half mad with 
mingled joy and sorrow. 

Every infantry battalion (except rifle regiments) has 
two colours—the King’s colour and the regimental 
colour—but every rule has {ts exceptions, and one regi- 
ment at least boasts of a double set of colours, which are 
carried on great occasions. This corps is the 2nd Bat- 
talion Duke of Wellington’s West Riding Regiment, 
formerly known as the 76th Foot, or Hindostan Regiment. 

It was in commemoration of bygone services in India 
that the 76th were presented with a set of colours by the 
Honourable East India Company, and to this day the 
regiment has the privilege of carrying four colours on 
parade, in place of the customary two, the be Indian 
colours, which are about twice the size of ordinary ones, 
having been renewed from time to time by the India 
Office. 


Tells What They Have Done. , 


In the cavalry only one colour, known as a guidon, is 
carried, and the Royal Engincers, Royal Artillery, and 
other corps do not carry colours. 

The King’s colour is the same for all regiments, but the 
regimental colour varies in hue, crests, adornments, and 
g0 on, with different regiments, according to their history 
and distinctions. The regimental colour epitomises 
& regiment’s war services, for on it are embroidered the 
names of campaigns and battles in which it has won 
special distinction, the right to add a fresh name to the 
colour’s roll of honour being one eagerly fought for and 
greatly prized when won. 

Every officer joining a regiment carries the regimental 
colour as soon as possible—an honour for which he pays 
by standing champagne to the mess, and also “ tipping ” 

e colour party. In a high wind carrying a colour is apt 
to be something of an ordeal. 


——_—__—-? 


Mrs. NewLyweEp (cheerfully): “Do you remember, 
Tom, how, before we were marricd, you used to tell me I 
was worth my weight in gold ?” 

Mr. Newlywed (abstractedly): “ Yes; and do you 
remember how terribly thin you used to be then ?” 


— ste 


Pretry Scnoot Teacher: “James, is ‘to kiss’ 
an active or & passive verb ?” 

James (oldest boy in the class) : “ Both.” 

Pretty Schoo] Teacher : “‘ How is that, James ?” 

James : “ Active on the part of the feller, and passive 
on the part of the girl.” 

Pretty school teacher blushes and marks James perfect 
in grammar. 


Order of a highcr valne is 
sent to cover more than one 
attempt, the number of this Postal 
Order must be written on each 
entry form. 

4 The envelope containing the coupon 
or coupons must be addressed to 
the Editor of PEARSON’S 
WEEKLY, Henrietta Street, 
London, W.C., and must be marked 
** Losr Worps No. 2,” in the top 


PAIGNTON'S TON OF PUDDING, 

PaIGnron pro to revive ite “‘ pudding day” this 
year, and doubtless many people will be there to see— 
and taste. 

Time was when Paignton’s pudding was as famons 
as Dunmow’s flitch, but each has been allowed to lapse, 
and for the same reason, namely, the unruly character 
of the crowds attracted by it. 

Precisely fifty years have gone by since Paignton 
celebrated its last pudding day. More than twerty 
thousand visitors then invaded the pretty little Devonshire 
resort. The pudding, which weighed when cooked only 
a few pounds short of a ton, contained amongst other 
ingredients 513lb. of flour, 191Ib. of breod, 382), 
of raisins, 1911b. of sugar, 320 lemons, 144 nutmeg, and 
360 quarts of milk. 

Profiting by a previous experience, when anothcr 
monster pudding was spoilt in the boiling, this one ws 
baked, and in sections, being afterwards skilfully joined 
together in the ship of a pyramid. It was conveyed to 
the ground where the festival was to be held on a wagon 
drawn by eight stout horses. 

Unfortunately, certain local bigwigs had primed them- 
selves with speeches, dealing mostly with musty facts 
relating to the origin of pudding day, how it was insti- 
tuted under royal charter for the benefit of the poor, 
and so on, and these they insisted on delivering. Tho 
crowd grew restless. They wanted pudding, not pifitc. 

As it happened, too, there were present a large number 
of navvies, who were engaged in building the railway 
which had then been advanced to within a milo or so 
of Paignton. These led a rush on the wagon, the rest 
of the crowd followed them pell-mell, and in a trico 
not a vestige of the mountainous dainty was left, much 
of it being trampled under foot and spoilt in the scrimmage. 

It is to be hoped that this time the affair will be better 
stage-managed. 

ee ftir eee 

Jack: “That fellow beats anybody I know in Ictting 
money slip through his fingers.” 

Arthur : “‘ He doesn’t look it.” 

Jack : “ Well, it’s a fact ; he works in a mint.” 

eet 9 
A FORTUNE MADE EASY. 

“ Or course, my dear girl,” said the indulgent parent, 
“I know you are fond of Cecil, and that he’s a good fellow 
and all that sort of thing. But there is one little point 
you appear to have overlooked. How do you propose 
to live after you are married ?” 

“Well, I’ve been reading up poultry,” answered the 
daughter, “ and they say that a good hen will raise twenty 
chicks in a season. Well, next season there'll be twenty 
chicks and one hen, won’t there ? 

“ And so, of course, the following year there will be 420 
chicks, and the next 8,400, and the next 168,00v, and the 
next 3,360,000. 

“ Just think, papa, if we only get » penny each for them 
we shall clear £14,000, and that will be plenty for us to 
live on ; and perhaps we will help you a litile, you dear old 
thing!” 


OST WORDS. 


TRY THIS NEW CONTEST TO-NIGHT. 


WANTED, FIVE LOST WORDS. 


Walking elong a country road the other that the only words he could decipher were 


d man ‘overtaken bya motor-car. | ‘‘ Please — — at — — the —. 
inner A ‘ As i peed, young lady wiadanly stood | - To the reader who supplies the five Icat 
| 8. Attempts must arrive not later than | yp attempted to throw some words which in the opinion of the sdjudi- 
firet post Thursday, July 22nd. towards him. cators make the best and most original 


6. Of the amount received (after de- 
ducting ten per cent.) one half will 
be awarded to the competitor whose 
attempt is considered to be the 
beet by the adjudicators, by whom 
originality of idea will be taken 
into consideration, and the re- 
maining half will be awarded in 
other prizes amongst those ecom- 
petitors whose efforts show merit. 

7. The Editor will accept no respon- 
sibility in regard to the loss or | 
non-delivery of any attempt sub- 
mitted. Nocorrespondence will be 
entered into in connection with 
the Competition, and telegrams will | 
be ignored. The published decision | 
is final, and competitors may only 
enter on this understanding. 


that the note had 


‘ As abs did bee ais =6 weccmnantsd 
i i er . Inthe straggle ; 
a ocrep ol paper uttered to the eon Kindly note that the adjudicators have 
The wadeetstaxi ked it up, and found | no i d 


n so much mutilated 


LOST WORDS, No. 2. 


lundertake to abide by the conditions, and agree to accept the published 


Signed cssssrsssssrsevserssscensencenccnses censor oneneesensaeagersenssosensscoraonres ets 


eentence or message, the big cash prize will 
be awarded. 


special solution which you aro expecte 
to guers. 


Postal Order No. .....0-ccsssoonsseseneee 


Cecision as final and legally binding. 
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HOME NOTES supplies these. 
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"E's a entymol—mol——” 

* Entomologist,” suggested the Rector. : 

“Thet’s im,” said Button, “ stayin’ at Dawson's Farm 
‘s js, an’ spends ’is time chasin’ butterflies like a little kid ’e 
does.” 

The day being warm Mr. Button rested on his hoe and 
mopped his face with a piece of rag that at some far distant 
date had possibly claimed the title of handkerchief. 

Tho Rector had strolled down the path with somo letters 
{n his hand and had paused to survey his jobbing gardoner’s 
work before proceeding on his way to tho village post-office. 
The appearance of an elderly stranger on tho shady side of 
the road had brought forth the cleric’s query, and the 
gardener’s reply. . : 

“It is a very interesting hobby,” said the Rector, his gaze 
fixed on the somcwhat eccentric looking figure gradually 
descending the hill that led to Dawson’s Farm. 

“It must be very ’ot and dry work,” suggested Mr. Button; 
“almost ’as ’ot an’ dry as gardenin’.” 

The hint was not observed. : 

“He ought to be told of the Golden Gadfly,” said the 
Rector. “f believe it is still in existenco in this part of the 
country, but I suppose if he is an expert thet is what has 
bought him here.’ ; 

“Child’s play I calls it,” 
the distant relation of a ha’ 


t pocket. 

a tthe capiare of the Golden Gadfly would be fairly profit- 
able child’s play,” said the Rector, with a smile; “ a good 
specimen would be worth at least twenty-five pounds.” — 

“Twenty-five pounds, sir!” ng Button, stepping 
back on a bed of young geraniums in his astonishment; “ do 
you mean to say as ‘ow anyone will pay all that for a bloomin 
—a butterfly?” 

“* Yos,” said the Rector jovially (he had not noticed tho 
geranium bed), “for this particular kind of butterfly. My 
great-grandfather eccured a splendid specimen of the Golden 
Gadfly, and my father sold it for twenty pounds. It is 
2}most extinct now and must be worth more. This, I believe, 
ie the only district whero this particular species is to be found.” 

Mr. Button had been thinking. 

* What's this ‘ero Golden Gadfly like sir ?” he asked. 

“Oh! very much after the shapo of the ordinary common 
white moth, Button, but of a glorious golden colour, anidi— 
mind where you are standing, my man. I believe you have 
destroyed at least two charming geraniums, by lack of 
taking ordinary precautions as to where you placed your 
ty no means small feet.” 

“They'll soon grow again, sir,” said the gardener casually, 
taking a step on one side, “don’t think anythin’s broken. 
Now about this ’ere butter—oh ! the old fool’s gone.” 

Mr. Button gazed after the retreating figure for a few 
moments, then i leisurely hoed round a border with an air 
ef abstraction that did not improve the growth of some 
Ickelia plants. 

“It might be done,” he muttcred 
ecmetime on his hoe. 

“Tl find out some more about this old enty—somothing. 
pata sort of coves ain’t what you might call sharp, I’ve 
ard,” 

Mr. Button did a lot of thinking on his way home to dinner, 
and when he departed for his work again there was a broad 
and beatific smile upon his not particularly handsome 
countenance. 

s 


wled the gardencr, replacing 
kerchief in his capacious waist- 


presently, and rested 


* * ® ® 

Mr. Button waited patiently in the lane for the visitor at 

wson’s Farm the following afternoon. ~ He had ascertained 

tbat his name was Professor Houghton, that he was rathcr 
deaf, somewhat short-sighted, and excessively mcan. 

Every peculiarity but the last was ploasing to the gardener, 
who, oultenty observing a tall, lank form shabbily attired, 
rag a huge net in one hand and a little black tin box 
tn the other, coming across a meadow, scrambled through 
the hedge and ran towards him. : 

Beg your pardon, sir,” he said, coming up and touching 
bis cap, “but ain't you the gentleman wot’s after butterflies ? ” 

The tall man stared at him through his blue glasses. 

“That is my present object,” be said coldly. “* But I fail 
to see why my vocation should interest you in any way, my 
a a am not aware that I have trespassed, and in any case 


“Ave you ’eard of the Golden Gadfy ? ” asked Mr. Button 

pressively. 

The ehange in the Professor was oxtraordinary; his face 
lit up with excitement, and dropping his net, he placed a hand 
that trembled violently upon the gardener’s arm. 

“ Tell me you have seen it,” he cried. 

That being Mr. Button’s intention, the demand was 
mperfluoue. . 

“I ’ave,” he said, then added hastily, not being prepared 
to go into details with an expert, "at least I think I havo 


The best cure for a jace3 


C Malcolm ‘Hineks 
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seen it; a bright thing it was, not big nor 7 
little; eomething like 7 you might say a golden 
sovcrin’ wiv wings on it. 

"Good, good,” jerked the Professor, “and 
the place where you saw this, my man?” 

“ Ah,” said Mr. Button slowly, " that’s tellin’, 
ain’t it?” 

** Well I wish to know, my man; the subject 
interests me greatly.” 

“Tl tell you where the Golden Gadfly {s for 
ten pounds,” said Mr. Button generously. 

The Professor explained a cold, unim- 
passioned voice, that despite the fact that his 
appearance might be against him, he had neither 
qualitied for, nor escaped from, a lunatic asylum, 
and all he was prepared to pay was a shill 
for the information, with pone a furthor slight 
reward should the Golden Gadfly be captured. 


“*Tt can't be done,” said Button decisively. 


Mr. Button gives an ‘I'll take five pounds and show you the place 
. to-morrow morning.” 
Entomologist “Til give you five shillings and you can 
His Valuable Assistance, show me the place now,” said the Professor. 


Mr. Button emiled sadly. 
““T’ve got a very tender ’eart,” he said, " an’ 
I don't ’old with this ’ere butterfly chasin’. I 
was ready to put you on to a great prize for you enty— 
butterfly chasers, but you refuso to pay fair. I must go to 
the Rector, wot's a bit of a chaser "igself ; *e knows me and’ll 
act fair.” 

He moved elowly away. The Professor stared after him, 
gradually coming to the conclusion that all countrymen are 
not fools. Before Button had reached the hedge he was 
certain that the gardener was not by any means a fool. 

He whistled shrilly. Button walked on. He called aa 
poly as he was able to, Button paused, but did not turn 


A few minutes later the Professor, holding his green net in 
his hand, was mopping the perspiration from his bald head 
and trying to come to terms. 

“You must realise, my man,” he said, ‘‘ that the capturo 
of this Golden Gadfly, or the thing you take to be a Golden 
Gadfly, has yet to b effected. At ou do is to point out 
the place; it may be miles away from here by now—the whole 
thing is an absolute gamble.” 

“May be,” said Mr. Button stolidly, " but it was good 
enough gamble to make you run pretty fast for a old ’un on 
a very ’ot day.” 

The Professor gasped. He was still learning what manner of 
man was George Button, gardener of Littledale, in the county 
of Hertfordshive. 

And in tho end it was agreed that Button was to receive 
three pounds down and a further two pounds should the 
capture of the Golden Gadfly be effected. Further, it was 
arranged that Button should call for the Professor at eleven 
o’clock the next morning and conduct him to the place where 
he had seen this wonderful specimen of an almost extinct 
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Two small boys on their way homo to some outlying 
cottages that afternoon dorived considerable amusement 
from the antics of a middle-aged man of somewhat bulky 
proportions, who was running wildly round the Mill Field 
throwing his battered bowler hat to the ground with con- 
sidcrablo force. 

It was well that they were some distance away, for Mr. 
Button’s language, as he pantcd after the elusive moths, was 
not of an order calculated to be uscd with success in Sunday- 
school. 

Timo after time a bedracgled prisoner escaped from the 
hat, time after time Mr. Button uscd up nearly all the adjec- 
tives in his by no means limited vocabulary, and the beads 
of perspiration increased on his red face, and breath came 
with difficulty. 

Then at last a moth, a large, if somewhat marred moth, was 
with eafety transferred from the hat into a tobacco tin, in 
which holes had been drilled, and the gardener departed 
leisurely homewards. 

He was compelled to take a devious route, owing to the 
approach of the two Miss Morrisons, who believed his absence 
from the garden that cay was due to a severe attack of 
rheumatism. 

It is not an easy task to cover a moth with gold paint, and 
the temper of Mr. Button was tried to the utmost. He bad 
succeeded, by holding its wings, in covering the body with 
the paint, and was trying to turn it over when it escaped, 
and at the eame moment Mis. Button came into the room. 

“Shut the door!” yelled Mr. Button, making a wild dash 
to close the window; then quickly, “‘ keep still, missis, ’e’s 
on your ’ead.” 

Mrs. Button shrieked and would certainly have put an 
end to the unhappy moth if it had not blown on to the lamp 
shade a second telcns her hands went to her head. 

The gardener barked his shins against the table and nearly 
upset the shade, but he secured the moth. 

Then he impressed his wife into the task, and as she gingerly 
held the moth between her fingers, receiving coneiderably 
more paint than the insect, she demanded the story, and 
obtained a more or lesa truthful account of her husband’s 
latest. scheme. 

“But why take all this trouble, Ceorge?” ehe asked; 
“you've only agreed to take the gentlcman to the place 
where you see this ’ere butterfly.” 

“You don't understand my nature, missis,” eaid Mr. 
Button reprovingly. “I want to give ’im a run for ’is money. 
I'll take good care as ‘ow ’e don't capture it; besiles, the 
folk round ‘ere might talk to ‘im about me an’ make mischief. 
So long as ’e sees this bloomin’ painted moth a flutterin’ off 
in the breeze ’e’ll swear ’e’s been as ncar gettin’ the Golden 
Gadfly as makes no difference. ’Old ‘im still, can’t you ?” 

And then Nr. Button, whose faith in the constitution of the 
common or garden moth was great, proceeded to touch up 
certain parts of the insect that had escaped his attention. 

s s 


The next morning Mr. Dutton called for the Professor at 
Dawson’s Farm ard they set out together for the small copse, 
close to what {s locally known as Beecher’s Brook. 6 
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until the 
by to see 


gardener had refused to give the name of the piace 
money had been paid, and insisted on being close 
whether or not the Golden Gadfly was secured. 

Now he had not selected this spot haphazardly, for on the 
evening of the day he had got the glimmering of his plot, 
he had fallen {n with the oldest inhabitant, and feing anxious 
to secure more information as to this valuable butterfly 
than the Rector bad given him, he had stood the oldest 
inhabitant a me of beer, and when that aged gentloman 
had sufficient! ly recovered from his astonishment, Button 
got his money 8 worth. 

It appeared that tho oldcst inhabitant had seen the Golden 
Gadfly many years ago ; ho was not certain as to the number 
of years, but it was something under a hundred. The oldest 
inhabitant Mount it was the day that King George the 
Fourth came to the throne, for ho was almost sure ho was on 
his way home from some fine day’s doings in the village. 

He had tried to catch the Golden Gadfly near Beccher's 
Brook, but had torn his coat. “A rare fine velvet coat it was,”’ 
said the oldest inhabitant, that had cost his mother “a pot 
o’ money,” and “a real good thrashing ” had been his reward 
for his dabble in entomology. 

And Button, as he walked alongside the excited Professor, 
salved hie conecienco with the thought that a Golden Gadfly 
had been seen by Beecher’s Brook—even if it had been on 
the day that His Gracious Majosty King George the Fourth 
of England had come to the throne. 

“It was somewhere just ’ere,” said Mr. Button vaguely, 
as they crossed the little bridge and stood in a mcadow 
carpeted with buttercups and daisies, and fringed by the deep 
green copse on one side and the swiftly-running blue water 
of the brook on the other. 

The Professor pulled up something from the meadow that 
looked like a new variety of dandelion. 

“This is the reason that the most precious specimens aro 
found here,” he said, and his eyes gleamed as he pulled out 
a notebook and scravled somcthing down. 

Mr. Button failed to see why “a precious specimen” 
should be attracted cs the long-rooted weed, and the 
Professor gave a little lecture on botany as related to the 
higher study of entomology, which left the gardener equally 
as ignorant, if @ little impressed by the long and strange 


words used. 
For mgd half an hour they walked round the edge of 
the copse, the Professor, his net ready and his eyes gleaming 


through his blue glasses. Then the gardoner began to get 
tired of the game, for the day was very hot; ho dropped 
behind the excited Professor and produced his tobacco box. 

A second later Mr. Button was talking rapidly under his 
breath; his faith in the constitution of the common or garden 
moth had been too great. Instead of a good imitation of the 
Golden Gadfly soaring out across the meadow, there lay on 
® couple of laurel leaves in a tin that recked with shag, a 
gold- ttered, crumpled mass. 

. To think of the trouble he had taken to capture it, the 
further trouble he had taken to paint it, and the — 

“* Silence,” whispered the Professor hoarsely, as Button 
by ge to repeat aloud the things he had murmured to himself, 
**T think I see it near the bank. Stay where you aro.” 

Mr. Button took a hasty glance at the tobacco box—tho 
painted moth was still there and he hastily replaced the box 
in his pocket. 

“°E’s dreamin’,” he muttered. “*’E'll go chasin’a bloomin’ 
buttercup now, but it’s all the bettcr for me; wot a lot o’ 
trouble I might ‘ave saved myself.” 

He watched the Professor creeping along in front of him 
with his net raised, and grinned. Then he began to fill bis 


pipe. 
Got itr” 


The boylike exclamation coming from such a dignified 
man as the Professor startled Mr. Button; he burnt his fingers 
with the match he had just struck, but forgot tho pain as 
he ran towards the tall figure knecling on the ground. 

“* My man,” said the Professor, ‘1 have captured @ magnifi- 
cent specimen of a Golden Gadfly. I am obliged to you—to 

ou, you have—have done good work for the great study of 
insect life.” 

The gardener eyed the fluttering ycllow-winged butterfly 
under the green net, and his face was a study in emotion. 

“ An’ that’s a real Golden Gadfly, worth over twenty 
pounds ? ” ho asked hoareely. 

“Some men would give fifty for it,” eaid the Professor, 
hastily placing the butterfly in his black tin box, to excmine 
it at his leisure; “but the monetary value is little com- 
pared with the grand——” 

“You owe me two quid,” said Mr. Button with difficulty. 

Reluctantly the Professor parted with the monoy, then 
with a curt ‘* good-morning " he left the gardener, to hasten 
back to the farm with his prize. 

Once in the room that ho had obtained the sole use of, he 
unfastened the box, and with a magnifying glass at his eye 
gazed at the glorious and unique specimen he had secured. 

Then—then I regret to say that the Professor used lan- 
guage that no self-respecting Professor should use, and he threw 
the box containing the butterfly across the room with 
unnecessary violence. 


I have mentioned that the Profeseor was short-sighted ; 
further, the Professor had ‘Golden Gadfly” on the brain. 
At an ordinary time he would never have confused the almost 
extinct butterfly withthe common yellow variety that futior 
in thousands over the countryside, but call it gestion or 
what you will, Professor Houghton had made this big mis. 
take, and sat reviling himself very thoroughly until Farmer 
Dawson disturbed him By konteeene that dinner was ready, 

He resolved not to demand his money back from Mp. 
Button, for he had formed a great opinion of that gentleman’s 
cunning, and knew that he would publish the story abroad 
if any trouble were made, and the Professor had no desire to 
be made a laughing stock. As it was, he felt the gardener 
would keep silent on his morning's work. 

In that surmise he was correct. Mr. Button, fearing that if 
the story got about, tho oklest inhabitant would demand 
part of hie proceeds, said nothing, and so what the pardener 
etill regretfully thinks was e mystcricus entomological 
capture passed unrecorded. 


appetite ie to watch a slum mite tackling a bun at an F.A.F. outing. 
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IX summers 
wrote to a @ily paper su, 
that, as change of employment 
was almost equal to a holiday, 
perhaps some young London 
clerks would like to put in a 

part of their vacation at harvesting. 

He offered free board and lodging in 
return for their services. 

The idea caught on: He took four 
clerks that summer, and six the next. 

To-day it is quite a common thing for 
je Di ei espera genes ee 
economical holiday at work in the fields. 
a“. come back hard as nails and fit as 


Numbers of young Colonials who cannot 
afford a ticket to England work their way 
over, and not only — themselves 
during a stay in London, even go home 
with money in their pockets: 

There were at least a dozen in the 
pases compe of the apg ere 

year. came over in o! 
exhibits, and worked all day ehifting 
acking-cases and doing other kinds o 

ard work. 

But saw the Boat Race and the 
Derby and some of the big cricket matches, 
to say nothing of the 


“ Waar on earth made that old millionaire 
that young widow ?” 
“ Bhe did.” 


QUITE ABLE TO DO IT. 


Impatient Traveller (in Ireland): “ Now, 
then, is this trap ready? Where's the ostler ?” 
Small Boy: 
ye, sor. The other man’s gone on a errand /” 
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Playing + Gipsies ["c==" | 


“ simple life” has 
assumed many forms in recent 

but none has secured such 
a hold on all classes of society 
as the caravan craze: 

The membership of the Caravan 
Glub has lately increased by leaps and 
bounds, and nowadays it is quite the thing 
to spend the greater part of the summer 
months wandering from one part of the 
country to another in the ordinary house- 
on-wheels of the Romany type. 

The new craze is particularly popular 
with actors and actresses, authors, and 
professional men and women whose 
ordinary vocations entail a tremendous 
oo of nervous energy. 

complete transformation from 
their ordinary methods of life, the novelty 
of having to entirely “fend” for them- 
selves, even to harnessing the pony and 
cvoking the dinner, acts as a marvellous 
tonic to their jaded nervous systems. 

At the recent annual meeting of the 
Caravan Club the turn-out of members 
was more than twice as great as any 
previously seen in this country: 

All sorta of caravans are now affected 
by Society, from the humble van converted 


The women of Britain 


iste, 
“|e 


PEARSON’S WEEKLY, 
| TAKING NOTES. 


Hard Work Holidays 


go a Kentish farmer | Indeed, some of them entered for various 
Gi ting | eventa. 


One young New Zealander worked his 
way to England simply and solely for the 
at oa of seeing last year’s Cup Tie at the 


He started with only fifteen shillings in 
his pocket, yet he managed to make 
enough not only to keep himself, but to pay 
his railway fares and other expenses during 
the fortnight which he spent in this country. 

If you go to Switzerland during the 
summer you will no doubt be struck with 
the number of German waiters in Swiss 
hotels. Many of these are students from 
the smaller German universities who are 
trying to make enough to keep them while 
Leone their studies during the winter. 

ly the same sort of thing is done 
largely in the United States: The gentle- 
manly young fellow who brings you buck- 
wheat cakes for breakfast at Newport or 
Narragansett is most probably a university 
man whose means do not permit him to 
idle during the long summer vacation: 

He turns waiter, and his tips help him 
through the coming term: ers of these 
young men who like a holiday full of chan 
and excitement, and at the same time self- 


lympian games. ! supporting, tura “ bull-pushers "—in other 
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Mug-honting * 


ff 


ITH the London Season in full 
swing, important race-meet- 
ings nearly every day of the 
week in one part of the country 
or another, and a huge invasion 
of American and Co tour- 

the professional ‘“ mug-hunter” is 

just now in a time of unusual 
rosperity. It is surprising how easily the 
ary criminal “‘ chestnuts” are worked off 
on unsuspecting victims almost every day 
of the week. 

By now the “confidence trick” ought 
to almost as extinct as the 5 
considering the number of times it has 
been exposed; yet, on the contrary, its 
successful operators are on the increase, 
and at this time of the year hardly a week 

without one or more visitors at the 
hotels falling a victim to it, 
“confidence trick” operator is a 

8 “3 Som ppenies om crime, for he 

needs brains, a 7m. appearance, 

and a considerab ansoonk of money to 
practise it. with success, 

As a general rule there are three or four 
of them at work together, and are 
apparently tlemen of means sta: 
at a London hotel. Sometimes they 


“Shure, of ll p-hut’m op for|study ® prospective victim for weeks 
é before they ay ie 


from the actual use of the real gipsy to a 
palace on wheels drawn by o motor and 
costing more than a thousand pounds. 

One of the most luxurious residences 
of this kind is that used by a well-known 
French nobleman and his wife all the year 
round: It consists Po of two 
large caravans joined together, with a 
covered-in platform at one end. 

It is most elaborately decorated, and 
boasts a “salon,” or drawing-room, with 
no less than three windows, and with 
@ floor = twelve feet long by seven 
and a half broad, and containing a charm- 
ing little model cottage piano. 

There is a most elaborate miniature 
kitchen at the rear, and several bedrooms, 
and this Arcadian dwelling is hauled from 
place to place by a fifty horse-power motor- 
car. The walls are all padded with heavy 
felt so as to keep it warm in the winter 
months, and it is igh ted with electricity: 

The French no and his wife 
travel all over France in it in the summer 
months, and in the winter they dwell in 
Tess. as ee wee 
Buologne in P. 4 

Another palatial caravan of s somewhat 
similar character has toured all over Great 


words, sign on as hands on the big cattle 
boats which cross the Atlantic. 

The work is hard and unpleasant, es- 
pecially if the weather is bad, but they eara 
not only their keep, but about ‘four 
shillings a day, and a free passage home 

ain into the Ld pare 

Speaking of studenta, there is a case on 
record of two young Oxford undergraduates 
mniesing in the Army for the term of the 
Long Vacation: They chose @ cavalry 
regiment, and, though stable duties were 
hard, they thoroughly enjoyed their ex- 
perience: . 

At the end they had to buy themselves 
out, but as the purchase money was only 
ten pounds, and they had lived free for 
about ten weeks besides drawing their 
shilling a day, they were certainly not out 
of et by their unique ee 

very year deputations 
trades or industries are sent abroad to 


various | safe); “ What are you up to here? 


WsEx ENDING 
JULY 22, 1909. 


4 Lid 
Bank Managers (finding burg'ar at the 


Burglar: ‘ Oh, merely taking a few not:a, 


learn and report on the conditions of their guv’nor.” 


business in other countries: 

A year or two ago & 
farmers toured through 
up-to-date information about Danish dairy 
farming, while last summer a de 
of German miners visited South Wales in 
order to acquaint themselves with our 
methods of getting coal. 

Such a holiday is invariably a pleasant 
one, for not only does the deputation get 
all e paid, it is also royally enter- 
tained wherever it goes: 


of British 


Criminal “ Chestnuts” 
which still come off. 


They are pleasant fellows, excellent 
raconteurs, generous with their money, 
and it is wonderful how soon an unsuspecting 
man becomes on intimate terms with them. 
They study his peculiarities, find out in 
which way he is most susceptible to attack, 
and then fleece him very thoroughly. 

In the crudest form of the the 
chief operator picks up @ casual bey Ie 
anceship with his victim, and, after 

ained his confidence over luncheon 


inner and —_, whiskies and cigars, 
pitches a yarn about a great invention 
which the “ mug” can go halves in if he 


will put up the small amount of money 
still ogee, 

Or he may have been left a huge fortune 
which the victim can share if he can show 
a certain amount of money as a guarantee 


professional gamblers 
Atlantic for the pu of fleecing 

rs is the introduction of a woman 
confederate. 


| anal to get! tram-car 


So 


just now, 


Srrira: “Do you like the idea of a 
for women only ?” 
Bella: ‘No; there wouldn’t be any men 


tation | in it to give you a seat.” 


“Tp I take the place, mum,” inquired the 
“kin I eat with the 


should say so!” exclaimed Mrs. 
Subbubs. ‘“ Why, I'll give a dinner in your 
honour every week.” 


“ 
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succeeded recently fn introducing several 


saloon rs to seven gamblers who 
Eslongeh bet party. 
She made the moqusininaee of the wives 


@ were introduced, 
e gang won sever} 


of the victims, and play invariably followed. 
Dice, whist, and brid 


and it fs stated that 


hundred pounds. 


Three most common tricks of the race- 


course swindler: “‘ fin the lady,” or 
the three-card trick, “thimble rigging,” 
and the “ purse trick,” are all of them 
mere sleight-of band, and have been 


described too frequently to need exposing 
again—yet they are still being worked 


successfully at every race-meeting this 
season. 


In these cases the sharper is nearly 
always accompanied by two or thrcs 
confederates, and when game is played 
in a train they usually act as decoys for 
the “‘mug” by apparently winning tho 


sharper’s money. 


Another trick which {s very popular 
Sma Seen has oo eth 80 often 
ex own as “ pric! e garter.” 
In this swindle no eorfederste is needed. 
It is performed with an ordinary piece 
of lamp wick, an inch wide and two yards 
This is doubled uP into a small 
com and the player has to find the 
loop at the end of the two lengths with a 
pointed pencil. 
The “garter” {s skilfully manipulated 
ip such a way that the loop can never be 


Dressed in the height of fashion, she | found. 


Britain during the last few years: 
more than a thousand pounds and is 
inhabited the “traveller” of a well- 
meine _ my who finds nha 
enjo way journeying from place 
Soe aece na al tu an oxcalicah arlvection- 
ment for his firm: 

One of the first persons to realise the 
charms of the gi method of living 


It cost 


was Dr: Gordon Stables, the famous 
author, who, after ha’ been many 
times round the world, cruises as far 


apart as the Arctic Circle and the Indian 
Ocean, has now settled down as @ journalist 
and author on wheels: 

He the whole summer in his 
caravan, in which he has written more than 
a hundred books, including “ Leaves from 
the Log of a Gentleman Gipsy,” “ The 
Cruise of the Land Yacht Wanderer,” 
and “Health Upon Wheels.” 

Two years ago Lady Arthur Grosvenor 
started the caravan craze in Society, 
spending s two months’ holiday in an 
ordinary eipsy caravan, doing all her 
own work cooking: 

She even took out a hawker’s license in 
the name of Syiera Lee, and with o 
friend sold baskets and clothes-pegs from 
door to door, after the manner of the gipsy- 
born: She was 
experience, and is now one of the most 


everyone into amateur caravaneers: 


delighted with her | oper this ‘ere railing once, 
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“Worx of art!” exclaimed the critio. 
“Tf that daub is a work of art, then I'm an 
idiot.” 

“The latter part of your statement.” 
rejoined the artist calmly,‘ would furnish 
“ere proof that this is a work of 


A BIT TOO THICK. 


Visitors “Do gou have many 
Old Salts “Fogs? Bless me, 


here?” 
ee lookin’ 
lost me balance, and 
2 over, and the fog wae to thick tt kept me up, 
experienced of those who would convert |and I ’ad to cut me way down to the beach 


with me knife!” 


wouldn't clamour for votes, If they had thoughtful hubbies to bring home HOME NOTES. 


WEES ENDING 
Jury 22, 1909. 
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START TO-DAY. 


IN STRANGE SHOES. 


By ALICE AND CLAUDE ASKEW. 


BY READING THIS YOU CAN TAKE UP THE THREAD OF THE STORY. 


George Annesley, o young 
be Sir James Dien 
> having discovered that, for no apparent reason, 
e 
ae, She has f 
consents to become his wife. 
tion which Lady Sara Brendon 


has ht against him 


man who meets with a taxi-cab accident. Be loses his memory for a ehort time and is mistaken 
and Peggy Marston for end SolRceeinir the great African explorer, whom he impersonates after 
Hilton committed suicide, leaving his fortune to Peggy 

arston, a beautiful young girl, who lives with her aunt, Lady Westmere. 
Lord ley’s signature to several big bills, which he promises to redeem as soon as Peggy 

gen beet Hilton, and George returns that love, but he cannot show it, owing to an accusa- 


] arston, 
eggy’s aunt is in the toile of a money- 


Brendon, wife of Sir Arthur Gervaise, and Hilton's lover prior to his last African tour. She also mistakes 


eorge for Hilton, and accuses him of causing Sir 

Charles Morrison, a rogue 

zo the lover of Bob 
iend. 


Last week's chapters tell how, at Morrison’s flat, Geo: 
room where Morrison’s partner, 

George accuces Morrison’s partner of ch 
the room with the news that the police are 
alone for a few minutes, she blames 

Ge is myetified he does not remember her. 
Morriscn’s 
ment off. The following day Geo: 
hands over to her ladyship the bills he has 
that he knows her secret. 


, and 


Arthor Gervaise’s death for love of hr. 
and moneylender, who holds the bills to which Lady Westmere has put Bardley’s signature. 
Fauntleroy, who poses as Morrison’s daugiter. best 


Sir James Duncan, Hilton's 


redeems Lady Westmere’s bil!s, and then makes his way intoa 
Bob Fauntleroy, and — — men are gambling. 

e an 
ing to raid the house. Rosa recognises George as Annesley, and, getting him 
im for discovering her abode to bring more trouble upon lier. 

However, Roea tells him that she is on'y passing herself off as 
hter, and thongh she is engaged to Bob, she is already married. At 
and Bc ae down to Lady Westmere’s summer residence at Burnham Pee:hes, and George 

leomed. Lady Westmere is both thankful and agitated. Sle hints to George 


Bob are only saved from serious injury by Rosa bursting into 


George's cntreaty she breaks this engage- 


Fate Decides. 


Ir required all George’s tact to wrestle with the situation 
and to spare Lady Westmere all the pain he could. Hoe 
bad hoped that she would never guess that her crimo had been 
revealed to him ; the Icsson had been sharp enough as it was. 
It was hardly likely that Lady Westmere would over again 
take upon herself to risk a forgery. 

But it was useless to deny his knowledge of the actual facts ; 
she would hardly have believed him had hedoneso. ‘ What- 
ever I may know,” he said, “ remains my own secret, buried 
for ever in the depths of my heart. You need have no fear, 
Lady Westmere, no fear at all.” 

“But, Rob,” she panted, “and Peggy, oh, if they were 
to guess!” . 

“They will never guess,” responded Ceorge, aasomning: 
cheerful'a tone as he could. “ It’s quite impossible that they 
should. No one will ever know, except you and myself.” 

“And Morrison?” she groaned. ‘“ Who can say what 
Morricon may not do? Oh, I never thought that he would 
find me out, but be did, and he threatened me—oh, Mr. 
Hilton, if you knew the agony of mind that I’ve undergone ! ” 

“ Morrison has been paid, and a man can’t blackmail unless 
be has got the proofs of what he affirms to hand. No one 
would believe a word of what Morrison said.” 

Lady Westmere recognised the truth of this. “I don’t 
know how to thank you,” she said weakly, “ and, oh, if I've 
dene wrong I'vo been bitterly punished.” As sho spoke she 
was slowly tearing the bills into little picces, and dropping the 
fragments into her lap. ‘You see,” sho went on, “ the 
temptation came upon me go suddenly. I was being pressed 
for money. I had been gambling, and I couldn’t mect my 
debts. I had thought—you remember that day when wo 
met you and drove with Sir James Duncan to Hurlingham ?— 
vell, I'd thought that it would all bo arranged that Peggy 
should marry Lord Bardley, and then I should have been 
given time. But she rofused him. 3 

“You told her to refuse him, and, of course, you were quite 
right. He is not the sort of man who should merry Peggy, 
and I knew it all the time and hated myself for being ready to 
sacrifice her. If I’d been able to wait for anothor ecason sho 
would have had other proposals, I knew that, too, but I 
touldn't afford to wait ; and so I made tho girl's life a miscry 
to her, when Lord Bardley rencwed his proposal. I told her 
that she must marry, that she was only a pennilces girl, and 
that I couldn't afford to keep hor. I was crucl—but every 
eruel word I spoke hurt me as much as it hurt her. — 

“And then the temptation came. I'd had dealings with 
Merrison at race meetings, and ho said he would willingly 
discount bills for me if I could find a good guarantor. I knew 
1 coulda’t find a guarantor—there was no ono to whom I 
could turn—eve y knew that I was near bankruptcy. 
And so I forged Lord Bardley’s signature, snd Morrison 
discounted the bills at once. 

“TI only had about a weok’s peace of mind, and then the 
question came, how was I to got the moncy ?_ I triod—indoed, 
I tried every way I could think of before I put pressure on 
Peggy. Lord Bardley knew I was in difficultice, and he 
Promised he would see me through them the moment she 
consented to be his wife. He littlo knew that the bills which 
he was to give me the money to mect boro his own forged 
signature. I was in deadly fear every day lest he should find 
out to whom I owed the moncy. ae 

"Well, Peggy held out and insisted on waiting till the last 
minute—till the bills of which I had tokl her were actually 
dee to be paid. I begged and entreated her in vain, I wept, 
{degraded myself—you may imagine the kind of lifo we have 

n leading t.” 

She preseed her thin hands to her face and the tears oozed 
between her ring-bedecked fingers. George was sorty for her, 
he knew what it must have cost to tell the story to which he 
had been listening. : 

He stole away at last, leaving her alone with her grief and 
her repentance. It"seemed the best thing that he could do. 


CHAPTER EIGHTEEN. 


Lady Westmere had a salve for hor tears in the bits of torn ; 


Paper which lay in her lap. . 
Peggy and Bob were in the garden. The pirl was reposing 
Comfortably in a hammock in the shade ofa cluster of trees, 


If money talked all the 


and Bob, lounging by her eide in a barket-chair, had teen 
swinging her gently while he talked. She had been all 
impatience to get him to herself, knowing that there was 
something in the wind. 

Bob had told her the meaning of George’s long conversation 
with Lady Westmere. He had anticipated a ecolding, and 
he had received it. Peggy was horrified at the idea that 
George Hilton should have been asked to intervene on her 
behalf. Herdignity was wounded ; she felt herself humiliated. 

“Oh, Bob, how could you—how could you?” she cried. 
“If George’”’—she corrected herself hurricd!y—‘ if Mr. 
Hilton had really cared he would have come to me before now. 
He would not have written to me in eo formal and etiltcd a 
fashion—just a type-written letter. I’m sure he bas only 
hel; us just because he thinks he must. Oh, Bob, what 
shall I say to him?” 

a este situations pais desperate remedies,” Fob 
had said in an attempt at self-justification. ‘I’m not a bit 
sorry for whatI did, Peggy, and you may scold me as much ae 
you like ff it’s any consolation to you. I’m ready to sit 

ere meckly and listen. But I tell you that Hilton does 
care. I’m as sure of it as lam of my own name. And ke’ll 
tell you so himself this afternoon as scon as he har got through 
his talk with Aunt Emily. You eee if he docsn’t.” 

And go he let her scold him to her heart’s content, and by 
degroes, as he had anticipated, she softened and became her 
natural self again. 

“ Tell me what makes you think he cares, Bob?” 

She whi the words, and they were almost inatditle 
for the twittering of the birds in the branches and the rustling 
of the leaves in the soft afternoon breeze, but they were the 
token that Bob was forgiven. 

** Hilton’s a fine fellow,” he cried enthusiastically—" a 
man. I don’t know that I’ve ever met anyone whom I] 
admire so much. You're a lucky girl, Peggy—you're both of 
you lucky.” He sighed whimsically. “* It’s all over between 


assumed. ‘‘ We shan’t be able to joke about being in love 
with each other any more. I’ve been completely cut oct, and 
my hated rival is the best fellow in the world.” 

Here Bob proceeded to tell Peggy all that George had done 
for him ; in fact, he narrated the events of the night before 
with hardly any reservation. 

** So you eee I’m a free man again,” he explained, “ as far 
as my entanglement with Resa Morison fs concerned. It 
was all a trap to catch me—Rosa confessed as much herself. 
But I don’t tence her, poor girl, and I never shall. It was 
all manceuvred by that rogue Morrison. who isn’t her father 
after a!l. I expect he'll come down upon me for my debts, 
but I don’t care about that. I'!l get free of him somehow. 
And now ”’—he drew down the corner of his lips with a tragic 
air, assumed for the occasion—" and now I shall have to face 
the redoubtable Janet. Macalister. I only hope I shall be able 
to escape her toils as eacilv.” 

It was as he eaid this that George made his appearance. 
Trob scrambled to his feet and Peggy descended gracefully 
from the hammock. “I’m off,” he said hurriedly. 

“Don’t go, Bob.” cried the girl in fluttering alarm. " You 
mustn't go really, I—I command you to stay where you are.” 

He only laughed at her embarrassment. ‘* Two's 
company,” he said, moving away. “I shall go fora walk by 
mvself. Seo you at tea-time.” He turned, waving his band 
and laughing. His long legs had already carried him eome 
yards away. Peggy. calling him by name, started to run 
after him. then. conscious of lack of dignity in the preceeding, 
stopped, flushed and panting, as Goorge came to her side. 

It required no keen subtlety on his part to guees what had 
been happening. He knew that the gitl would have liked to 
run away from him, to hide herself in the bashes—to sink 
into the earth—anything rather than face him at that moment. 
It was the eurest indication of her love that she could have 
given him. 

” ‘How ewectly pretty ehe was, too, with the soft colour 
suffusing her cheeks, and her fair hair, where {t peeped out 
' from under the light straw hat she wore, glittering fn the 

sunshine. She was dressed fn white, and she wore a pink 
| rose at her breaet—as he looked at her George could not help 
thinking how that blushing rose contrasted with the purple 
! orchid—a flower he would always hate. At the same moment 
* the vision of a woman’s sinuous figure clad fn a black négligée, 
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Kindshearted coppers would ask to be eent 


you and me now,” he said, with gravity that was only half- 


THE CURE OF CONSUMPTION.” 


First published in 1877, this notable work of Dr. 
Edwin bone has now reached its forty-sixth 
edition. Such must be an unique record for any work 
dealing with even so important a subject, and is most 
convincing evidence of the valuable matter contained in 
the volume. 

Realising to the full the terrible inroads that thie 
insidious disease has made upon this nation in destroying 
the health of its inhabitants, the author has related in 
plain terms, so that the public can fully understand, the 
wonderful history of a successful endeavour to stamp 
out this dreaded scourge. 

To those sufferers who have experienced the relapse 
which follows even a long course of open-air treatment, 
Dr. Alabone offers a renewed hope, and from the evidence 
which he produces it is certain that there is a prospect 
of a return to that health and usefulness which the 
patient desires, and which he or she can obtain, should 
they adhere to the curative methods advocated in the 
pages of his book. 

Patients who desire to ersure the well-being of their 
children would do well to send for this volume, as it so 
cften happens that, from want of knowledge, the first 
eymptoms of consumption are not recognised, and the 
disease is allowed to obtain a strong hold before ita 
presence is known; such could not be the case with any 
reader of this work, as the author describes the symptoms 
in language divested of teclinical terms so that no error 
can be made. 

Not the least interesting and valuable matter contained 
in the Look are some carefully tabulated cases of patients 
prorounced incurable who have undergone treatment, 
and been quite restored to health ; therefore, in view of the 
importance of the subject, both to sufferers themselves 
and those to whom they owe affection or responsibility. we 
reproduce below extracts from a few letters received. 


Taungs, British Bechuanaland. 

Dear Dr. Alabone,—I was sorry not to have been able 
to have wished you “ good-bye,” and to have thanked you 
for all you have done for me, and for having saved my 
life. You will be pleased to hear that I am stronz,aud 
well, and able to do a day's work without tiring. I am 
up before six every morning. 

When I think that when I firat came to you to be 
treated for consumption I could not walk upstairs, I can 
only repeat my wost hearty thanks for what you have 
dene for me.—I remain, yours sincerely, H. Lock. 


The Convent of Our Lady of Mercy, January. 
Dear Dr. Alabone,—The course of treatment being at 
an end, it may be gratifying to you to know that it has 
been snecessful. Iam grateful to say I am restored to 
perfect health.—I will ask you to accept my sincere 
thanks, with much gratitude. I remain, yours sincerely, 

E. M. (Sister Augustine). 

Reading. 
Dr. E. Alabone.—Dear Sir,—I write to inform yon 
of the effect of your remedy in my wife’s case. I was 
induced to place her under your treatment after seeing 
the wonderful recovery of a gentleman in consumption 
in this town. Iam thankful to inform you that she ie 
now quite well. When she commenced your remedy she 
bad been given up in consumption, and I little expected 
that she would ever reccver. You ave welcome to use 
this as you think fit. I only hope that it may be the 
means of inducing other sufferers to try the same means 
of recovery.—With grateful thanks, yours faithfully, 

Thos, Weaver. 


ee 


Brixton, S.W. 
Dr. E. W. Alabone.—Dear Sir,—Allow me to express 
my most heartfelt thanks to you for the great cure yon 
have effected in my case. When IJ first consulted you 
in 1891 my condition was very critical, and was pro. 
nounced by eight doctors to be incurable. J did not know 
what to do until I was recommended to consult you. I 
am glad to say I did so, and in a very short time began 
to get better, and am thankiul to say that throug! your 
treatment I am now quite well. I was unable to follow 
my occupation for fifteen months, but I am happy to 
say I havo been back again for the past two years without 
showing any symptoms of a return of the disease. I mnat 
add that my recovery is generally regarded as marvellous 

by my friends.—I am, Sir, yours gratefully, 
Charles T. Soyer. 


——— 


We could, did space permit, further enlarge npou the 
valuable character of this volume which deals in such a 
comprehensive manner with a proved cure for con- 
sumption, asthma, bronchitis, and other diseases of the 
chest, and wonld strongly urge our readars to send to 
Dr. Edwin W. Alabone, Lynton House, Hishbury 
Quadrant, London, N.. should they be unable to procure 
a copy at their booksellers. 


© “The Cure of Consumption.” By Edwin W. Alabone, M.D, Phil., 
D.Se., F.B.M.S., ex-M.B.C.S.Eng. (yrice 2s, €d.). 


to the Fresb Air Fund. 


_ perhaps never speak of them at all. All she wanted now was 
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that he would take her in his arms again and resume the story 
at the where he had broken it. 

But he would not do this. He was mentally vowing to 
himself that his lips should never again scek hers until she 
knew all She was so white, and pure, and child- 
like, that could not deceive her even in the smallest 
partioular, He could not accept love which was, in eet 
given to another man and not to himself. It was for hi 
that he must win her or not at all. 

She was trying to read his thoughts from his face, but all 
she could tell was that there was something weighing upon his 
mind. She tried, with that sympathy which was natural to 
her, to adapt herself to his mood. Something was peinieg 
him, and it was for her to comfort. And so she assumed, 
even with this big, strong man, her love for whom was not 
unmingled with awe, the same sweet motherly tone that had 
always served her purpose so well when Bob had come to 
her with the confession of his multitudinous transgressions. 

It did not do to assume a long face—she had learnt that by 
experience—and so it was with a brave effort at cheerfulness, 
despite the rapid beating of her heart, that she suggested that 
they should go into the wood together, and that she should 
hear all he had to say under the spreading branches of the 


T4 


the sleoves falling away from the arms, rose before his eyes. 
And in bis nostrils there was that curious intoxicating perfume 
which he associated with Lady Sara. 

It was but for a moment. The vision passed away, 
ite place there was Peggy, 80 simple and extra 
Guttering dismay at his apr there was the 
the garden, there was the ground of trees, and 
flowers—a picture of sweetness and fragrance, and in its 
midst the sweetest and most fragrant of maids. 

“T will leave it all to chance—to the impulse of the 
moment.” As he had told himself the night before so he had 

ted as he camo to the girl across the lawn. Even now he 
an not know how impulse would impel him. He had thrown 
down the reins, abandoning himself to chance. 

She drew hereelf up, nervous! playing with the rose at her 
breast. She emiled timorously, deliciously. “ Wasn't it 
silly of Bob to run away ?” she faltered. ‘Shall we go and 
find him, Mr. Hilton?” 

Bob is a wise man, Peggy,” said George. ‘‘ He know that 
I wanted to speak to you—he knew that I had s good deal 


to . 
He was letting himself go. He had no longer any control 
over his tongue. P had cast her spell upon him here in 


and in 
in her 

e of 
wns, and 


the nd int ted garden, just as she had done | famous “ ogre. 
by the . dr the Meiiagiar ike, wit chammece istening ““ We're so near the house here,” she said softly, “and my 
through the trees and the faint strains of the ungarian | sunt or anyone may interrupt us. And you won't say any- 


thing, please, about the confession, till wo are right away from 
the house. There are so many other oo that we can telk 
about. . About Bob, for instance. He told me all about last 
night and how good you had been to him. Then there's 
Aunt Emily, too. Oh, George, how grateful she must be to 
Ce ee ee aly eastine © was afraid of Lord 


music coming to them from the distance. 

Fate had decided, discretion was thrown to the winds. 

“T love you, Peggy,” he murmured—‘ my darling, I love 
you so!” 


CHAPTER NINETEEN. 
Peggy Learns the Truth. 


For a few wonderful moments the spell held him. George 
had forgotten semyining save that he was in a sweet-scented 
arden, a corner of the Iortunate Isles of romance to which he 
d allowed himself to drift, and that the savour of Peggy's 
kisses was on his lips. 

For she had turned to him at once with a little stifled cry 
when he had proclaimed his love, and she had allowed him to 
take her in his arms, nestling her hcad against his shoulder, 
sighing out that she loved him too, that she had always loved 
him ever since ghe was a little girl, and had made him the hero 
of her dreams. 

It was not at all the way Peggy had been told by her aunt, 
and others who had taken it upon themselves to give her 
instruction in these matters, that she should behave under 
such circumstances, but then Peggy was really in love, and 
that made all the difference. 

And go the spell fell upon them both. In the little knoll 
of trees where the hammock hung they were hidden from 
prying ey¢s ; they were as completely by themselves as if in 
reality, as it seemed to them at the moment, the world held 
no more than their two selves. 

It was the voice of Bob in the distance calling to Prince, 
the great retriever of whom Lady Westmere was particularly 
fond, that aroused George to himself, striking consciousness 
of ee or fo into Be hears 4 — 

e releas e from arms and step @ pace 
or two. Joy spel om him like s dream, and a look of fone 
sternation and something like remorse sprang to his eyes. 
His cheeks and even his lips were pale. 

He had left everything to chance and impulse, and he had 
been betrayed into an avowal of his love before he had even 
allowed himself to make the confession which, above all 
things, it was necessary that he should make. He blamed 
himself now, blamed himself bitterly, for what pain might he 
not have to inflict upon the girl he loved, he who would 
readily have endured any agony himself rather than hurt her ? 

For a moment he was tempted to let things remain as they 
were, to leave her in ignorance of the sword that hung 
suspended over his head. His heart yearned for her, he 

wanted to take her in his arms once more and to forget, as 
for a few moments he had forgotten. But he could not do 
so, the spell was broken. 

The girl was looking at him with anxious eyes. Peggy, 
rosy and é6miling, unconscious of the turmoil that was going on 
within his breast, foeling only that the hour was their own 
and that there was so much more that she wanted to hear 
him say ; though, if he only repeated over and over again that 
he loved her, she would have been content with that. 

“Peggy,” he said, after a fow moments, plucking up his 
courage to the inevitable, “ my darling child, I have done 
wrong, and I hardly know what to say to excuse myself. 
There is no excuse, save that I love you so passionately and 


deep ” 
The smile faded from her lips. 


rdley and did not really want to see me married to him.” 

She gave a little shudder at the mere recollection of what 
she had esca She was leading him down the sunny path 
that led to the rockery and thence to the wood. It was her 
way, @ very sweet an womanly way, when she eased that 
anv trouble was pending, to smooth it as best could 
talking of pleasant things. And so George fell.in wi 
her whim, glad of the few minutes’ respite, to collect his 
ieee Salieig was ads age happil igh, as P 

ey chatted, if not as lovers, still happily enough, as Peggy 
led the way to the old tree, which wad ok so very far away 
from the house after all, but which, since it lay off the beaten 
track, was little known to the pleasure-seeker and excursionist. 

It was quite an. ideal spot. The beech lifted its gaunt 
form in the centre of a little grassy knoll. It stood there 
quite by itself as befitted its age and reputation. It ap 
just as Bob had described, a gnarled and knotted trunk, split 
near to the ground so as to give s quaint impression of two 
absurdly disproportionate legs, while, on either side arm-like 
branches were uplifted, branches that were eaty coly at their 
extremities, making it appear as if the giant held up garlands 
of leaves in his hands. 

One could complete the quaint figure by imagining the 
head between the two arms, and a few leafless twigs standing 
straight on end could well have passed muster for the 
“*ugre’s” hair. : 

ust beyond the tree the ground fell away to a little brook, 
a mossy dell surrounded igh banks of fern, some of which 
were 80 tall that they easily oresinnred Peggy's head. 

“There’s the ‘ ogre,’” pronounced Peggy, when they stood 
at last by the old tree. “ Can’t one imagine that some faun 
of the wood has taken up his residence in that ed trunk ? 
But I don’t agree with Bob that it’s a wicked or malevolent 
spirit, or that the ‘ ogre ’ is 2 proper name for the tree. No, I 
feel sorry for my faun, and like to imagine how ho must have 
taken refuge here where nobody ever comes excopt——” 

“Except lovers like ourselves,” Suggested me! 
think there have been plenty of them,” he added, ‘* judging 
from the marks on the tree.” He pointed as he spoke to the 
cuts and notches which appeared on the surface of the trunk, 
symbols of the passing of many lovers. 

But it was no longer possible to ime off the evil moment, 
to play at forgetfulness. The time had come when he must 
speak, and now George took his courage in his hands, and 
having found a comfortable seat for the girl on the slope 
beside the tree, installed himself by her side upon a knotted 
root that wound like a snake from out of the earth and then 
disappeared into a little clump of fern. 

The words were very hard to speak, though she gave him 
all the assistance in her segs 

She looked up pare into his eyes while she held his hand 
tightly in hers, clasping her fingers through his so that she 
might tighten or relax the pressure as it seemed to be necessary. 

Now tell me, George,” she said simply, “ but understand 
that nothing can make any difference—whatever 
have to say. We love each other—and that is enough.” 

“You love George Hilton.” He had made up mind, 
sinco the truth was to be spoken—the very truth—to come to 
the point at once. What was the use of dallying, like an 
unskilful surgeon with the knife in his hand, inflicting a 
prolonged torment? A clean, quick cut—that was best, 
far best. ; 

“You love George Hilton,” he repeated, “* the man who 
saved your father’s life, the man who was the hero of your 
childish dreams. But what, Peggy, if T am not that man— 
what if the real George Hilton is dead ?” 

The blow was given—the knife had made {ts incision into 
the quivering flesh. Pe; was sitting erect, but she had 
begun to tremble—ho could fee) the quivering of her fingers. 

*I—Y¥ don’t understand. How can I suppose Geo 
Hilton dead when are by my side?’’ She spoke in little 

ps of pain and bewilderment. : 

“Listen, Peggy. Oh, my dear, my dear, let me tell you 
everything before youcondemn. George Hilton isdead. It’s 
this that will hurt you who loved him so. I never 
meant you to know the truth. I knew that you would t 
me—as all the world has done—as the very man hi a 
But I couldn't lie bel ia Poggy. You are too sweet, and 
pure, and good. I uy 

“ George—Hilton dead!” The words were ha 
Her breast was heaving. She pressed her free hand to her 
heart to still fhe dull ache of it. “Then you?” 

“T ams man who has lost hia memory. You remember 
that day at Hurlingham?” George ra hurriedly, gip- 
ping her hand tight, fearful lest she should wish to with raw 
it. ‘It was that morning it happoned. I found myself in 


= You have done wrong?” 

“T did wrong,” he interrupted hurriedly, “in speaking 

before making a confession that I am bo to make. But 
all that I said is true, Peggy. You are the whole world 
to me.’ 
The thought of Lady Sara flashed through Peggy's brain, 
and her heart which, in that moment of apprehension, had 
scemed to stand still, boat normally again. Sho was no 
longer afraid of Lady Sara. George could not really love the 
beautiful widow now, whatever he had done in the past. 

But it was about Lady Sara that he wished to speak, she 
was sure of that. He would tell her of the influence, & bad 
influence. Peggy iclt sure, that this woman had had upon his 
=e and how he had wrested himself free from it for Peggy's 
sake. 

“You have something to tell me?” she asked. She 
smiled up in his face with fresh assurance. “ Ob, but it can’t 
be anything, George, that will make the smallest difference. 
You have told me that you love me and that is enough. 
Nothing can take that away, and nothing that you could say 
would affect my love for you. No”—she clasped her hands 
prettily together—“ nothing at all, not even if you were going 
to confess to me that you had committed a murder.” 

He did not smile back at her, at the very absurdity of the 
suggestion, as she had expected he would. His face was 
grave, but his eyes were very tender and loving. She felt 
that she had nothing to fear—what could she have to fear 
now? But, oh, how she wished that he would leave ail 
horrid oxplanations to another timo—any other day—or 


ing Hilton’s intention to kill himeelf 


t force the lie from my bl . : 
ly audible. 
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the Park—after a slight accident when I was thrown down by a 
taxi-cab—without notion as to my true identity. People 
addressed me as George Hilton—the Tike 

be extraordina: 

was not George Hilton, I had discovered my real name. 
Then you 

others had made. 
moment I saw you. I felt as if I had really known you in the 


ikeness between us must 
ry. But, in the meanwhile, I had found out I 
you made the same mistake that th 
And oh, Peggy, I loved you the first 


And then Duncan came—greeted me as an old friend. 
‘e asked me to Hurlingham, where I know I should sce er 


again. I yielded to the temptation. You remember what 
happened that 
what I had no 


la: a for that day. I did not know then that Georg 
Eilon rat t y: en that George 
C 


t, Peggy. I was nearly forced into sa, 
ht to say—but I resi for I was ci 


His lips were parched. He moistened them 


with tongue. Beads of perspiration stood upon his 


: till d her hand still 
still sat a t an a lay in his—but ! 
felt od ae 4 phe 


and nerveless—there was no pressure of the fingers 
now. 


“ How do you know that he is dead?” The voice was not 
that of —it was the voice of a woman who had 


rything. How fate had conducted him to 
the explorer’s chambers, how he had found the letter announo- 
, and the will by which 
he left his fortane to Peggy, how, because of the intensity of 
his love, he had determined to continue playing the part 
which Fate had thrust upon him. 
i 2 eee he wish to kill himself?" The question was 
put in 


same hard voice as : 

—. told her this too. He concealed nothing, even 
though he knew that he might be inflicting deeper pain. For 
must he not, like toy, Sara herself, impute murder to the 
man whom P. had idealised asa hero? But he was there 
to speak the whole truth. He glanced up at the “ogre” 
to above him. The uplifted arms seemed to be 
adjuring him to full confession. 

“Jt must have been remorse for what he had done in a 
moment of passion,” ssid George. “I feel sure that George 
Hilton did not love Lady Sara, and would not have killed for 
her sake. He left every penny he possessed to you. 

“.T am sure that he was innocent of the murder.” Peggy 
spoke the words firmly.. “ George Hilton would not have 
killed wantonly. He was the best and bravest man that ever 
lived.” Suddenly she broke down, wrenching her hand 
away from George, and burst into s passion of tears. 

“What shall I do—what shall I do ? ” she moaned, rocking 
herself to and fro on her mossy seat. A few leaves flutters 
down to her side. It was as if the “ ogre’ were weeping too. 

George allowed her tears to flow, sitting silent by her side. 
It was the best thing for her to weep. 

Presently she turned to him with a wan emile. “ Will you 
take me back home presently 2?’ she murmured. “I feel a 
little faint and my head hurts me. And I don’t know what to 
say. I must have time to think. I'm sure that you love me 
—that all you did was because of your love. And you've 
been vi cod to me. You've saved me from marrying 4 
man I dislike. You've been good to Aunt Emily, too—and 
to Bob. But I must have time to think—I must indeed.” 

George rose to his feet and extended his hand to the girl to 
help her to rise. ‘ Yes,” he said pirely, * I know.” 

“ There’s just one thing I want to ask.” She was standin 
by hissidenow. ‘ Yousay you know your true name. Wil 
you toll me what it is?” 

* I found it from.a letter written psy father,” he replied. 
* The letter was in my pocket that dey in the Park, so, you 
see I knew at once. And I was for myself no later 
than yesterday. My name is George Annesley.’ 

“George Annesley!" As she ey pee the words Peggy 
seemed to trip. He thought she canes her foot in the 
tangled fern. She would have fallen he not caught her 
about ‘the waist and sup her. 

His remorse broke out in a heavy groan. “Oh, my poor, 
poor et hecried. ‘ How I have hurt you, I who love you 
you hate me, Peggy—you have every right to ? ” 
But she was paying no heed to him. As soon as he had 
released her she had sunk down again among the bracken. She 
was rae oe once more—little choking soba. A sudden colour 
had fi her pele cheeks. And she laughed between her 
sobs—hysterical laughter which hurt George more than her 
tears. 

He could not understand this fresh attack of emotion. He 
stood helpless by her side till, with an effort, she seemed to 
master herself. Her body no longer shook, and her hands 


dropped from her face. 

" ia me, George.” She addressed him by his Christian 
name. Even at that moment of stress he noticed the fact. 
She was staring up at him with big rounded eyes. Her lips 
moved—it was as if ehe wanted to say something which she 
could not put into words. 

‘* What is it, Peggy 2” he asked, puzzled. 

She rose to her feet, unaided. Once more she seomed to 
hesitate, then she gave a little gasp and shook her head. He 
could not understand her new mood, Her eyes had been 80 
dull, but now they slione—thongh this might have been the 
glitter of her tears. 

“T'm better now,” she said at last. "I shall be quite calm 
by the time we reach home. No one will suspect anything. 
And, George, don’t let us speak of this to-day "—her 
voice faltered— or of our love "—she whispered the words, 
but his heart leapt as she spoke them—" for I could not bear it. 
I will write to you—you all hear from me to-morrow. And 


now let us go. 
Unasked, she slipped her hand in his. ety lifted and 
it to his breast, a delicious joy, to which he dared not 
give expression, seizing ag him. 
For now he knew that she cared—in 1 spa of all, she cared. 
Hand-in-hand they turned away. e ‘ogre’s” uplifted 
arms seemed to wave them an adieu. 
(Another long instalment next week). 
percent 2 dfpernnemenetmren 
If you have enjoyed this story, you will like still more 


the splendid new) serial, ‘’ Passers-By,"” which starts tn 
the August Bank Holiday namber. 


You can pacify all children, no rgatter what their ages, by showing them the pictures in the HOME NOTES children’s pages. 
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Some Stories of Crown Prince and Princess 
of Germany. 


Tue Crown ag and Princess of Germany are coming 
bere this month: bar rig locking forward to their trip 
with the keenest possible interest, for it is nine years or so 
since the Prince was in London, and the Princess has never 
been here at all. 

English sSeani? will make the acquaintance not only of 
an exceedingly charming couple, but will meet two young 
pecple who enjoy the reputation of being more in love with 
each other than any other Royal pair in the world. 

They are both merely Peet pular with the Kaiser's 
rubjecte, but at Court they have not always been able to 
find favour in His Majesty's sight. 

The principal difficulty has been that the young couple 

have their own ideas shout how certain things should be 
done, and have done them without consulting the Kaiser. 
There has not been any serious difierence—except the 
Prince's determined o to Prince Eulenburg’s 
clique—but Court circles have more than once bcen 
perturbed by the proceedings of this go-ahead coupie. 
Enthusiastic Tennis Players. 

For instance, the Crown Princees has decidedly advanced 
views on the “ woman” question, and she has had no 
hesitation in expressing them to her father-in-law, who is 
no believer in modern theories regarding his opposite scx. 

The Prince and Princess first met on a lawn-tennis 
court, and as both of them are enthusiastic players, they 
tad many exciting games during their courtship. The 
Kaiser was delighted with the attachment, and did all. he 
could to bring it to a happy issue. 

From a political point of view the match was emincntly 
satisfactory, for the Princess is not only closely related to 
the Danish and Russian Royal families, but she is also a 

grand niece of King Edward. 

Through her Russian relatives she brought the Prince a 
cowry of between four and five millions sterling. This 
comfortable fortune has not made the course of love any 
less smooth, and it has been very useful on certain occa- 
rions, as, for instance, when her husband dabbled in 
American stocks and got caught in a sudden slump. 

The Princess has made her influence very much felt at 
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the German Court, while she is regarded, amongst other 
things, as the leader of fashion in Berlin. But there have 
been times when she has scandaliscd some of the starched 
functionaries. 

A few months ago a thrill of horror passed through the 
highest Court circles. It became known that the Princess 
had sold a diamond tiara for over five thousand pounds in 
order to obtain an immediate sum of money for a con- 
tribution to the fund got up in aid of the victims of a 
colliery disaster. The Crown Prince had already given 
over two hundred pounds, but the Princess, whose kind 
heart. was torn by the terrible sufferings of women and 
children deprived of bread-winners, determined that a far 
larger subscription was required. 

When the courtiers discovered that this secret jewel sale 
had taken place, they were deeply shocked at her High- 
ness’ procedure, which they regarded as an unpardonable 
violation of etiquette. 

It was highly improper, they ane, for a member of the 
Imperial Family to raise money b selling j jewels, but the 
Crown Prince energetically took the part of his wife, and 
between them they put the grumblers to flight. 

The Prince and Princess are passionately fond of horses, 
and at the time of the marriage their stables were the talk 
of Berlin. The Princess loves to drive tandems, and her 
favourite team for this is a couple of magnificent coal-black 
horses. She drives four-in-hand, too ; indeed, it has been 
said she is a better whip than the Prince. One remarkable 
thing about their stables is that the bearing rein is never 
used on any of the horses, 

The Baby Sentry. 

The Prince and Princess have two sturdy sons, who 
already give evidence of Hohenzollern strenuousness, 
One of them made an informal public appearance recently 
in a military réle, 

One afternoon the people in the Unter den Linden saw 
the baby Prince suddenly appear at one of the windows of 
the Crown Prince's Palace. He had scrambled on to a 
window seat and was gazing earnestly down at the crowds. 

Presently he picked up a stick and, shouldcring it like a 
rifle, he strutted solemnly backwards and forwards across 
the breadth of the window, every now and then stopping to 
present arms to the spectators. 

After this had gone on for some minutes, to the accom- 
panimeat of frantic cheers from the crowds, a large hand 
came swiftly through the curtains and the baby sentry 
vanished with unceremonious suddenness, 
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“ Doctor, have you cver done this operation before ?” 
The S irgeon (enthusiastically): ‘* No, sir, /ve never had 
the chance.” 
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Mr. Eugen Sandow, the 
great physical expert, con- 
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readers, 
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NEW COMPETITION 


IRONCLADS OF THE AIR. 


Tne advent of the armour-clad airship is not apparently 
to be long delayed. According to a writer in the Berlin 
National Zeitung, which is the Times of Germany, an 

engineer named Tschemersin has invented a bullet-proof 
airship-armour which, although only one-twelfth of an inch 
thick, is nevertheless impervious to rifle-fire, or pro- 
jectiles discharged from light guns, even at so close 8 
range as fifty 

The armour is stated by its inventor to be a com 
of steel and certain rare metals, welded by h 
pressure at the enormous heat of 2,500 degrees Boomer 
and although so strong and tough, it is vet not appreciably 
heavier than the thicker aluminium plating which now 
constitutes the accepted type of envelope for ‘All rigid 
airships of the Zeppelin class. 

The same writer states that an airship built of this 
bullet-resisting material is to be constructed immediately. 
It is to be capable of carrying fifty-four persons, or half 
a@ company of soldiers, the same as the new Siemens- 
Schuckert non-rigid airship, but its engines are to be far 
more powerful, 900 horse-power as ¢ only 500 horse- 
power. It is, too, to be fitted with one of rey new patent 
150 million candle power searchlights, which are capablo 
of detecting the approach of a hostile torpedo-boat 
on a clear night at a distance of between seven and nino 
miles. 

All this sounds sufficiently startling, yet there is nothing 
inherently improbable about it. Exccedingly light bullct- 
proof armour has been in existence for quite a long while. 
Sir Hiram Maxim constructed a cuirass of it, and demon- 
strated some of its possibilities at the time when tho 
so-called ‘‘ bullet-proof coats” were all the rage on the 
music-hall stage, and since then many improvements havo 
been made. Herr Techemersin has merely gone a step 
or two further. 
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“ How did you come to get married ?”’ asked a man of 
a very homely fri 
“ Well, you see,” he re “* after 'd vainly tried to 
win several girls that I ened I finally tumed my atten- 
tion to one that wanted me, and then it didn't take long 
to arrange matters.” 
ee § 


“T ser,” remarked the proof-reader, “ that one bad 
error went through in one of the poems last week. They 
printed ‘ padlock’ for ‘ wedlock.’ Shall I reprint it, or 
call attention to it in a correction ?” 

‘“‘ N—no,” replied the editor, ‘ let it go as it is. Every- 


body will understand it.” 
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A FACT 


Everyone is familiar with those many well-meaning people 
thing new for the good of their health, faddists they are generally and 

we are acquainted with those who have no real trouble of the kind, for many 
unboubtedly 


faddists in the matter of health and sickness. TT" f 3 
ing with this and with that. hey are for ever ex/ sriment- 
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There can always be 


someone to recommey any pre- 


paration having an appearance of novelty with a fanciful name. But for genuy/ : sufferers 
—whose serious efforts to cure real ailments are 
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the sleoves falling away from the arms, rose before his eyes. 
And in bis nostrils there was that curious intoxicating perfume 
which he associated with Lady Sars. 

It was but for a moment. ‘The vision passed awa , and in 
its place there was Peggy, so simple and nat in her 
fluttering dismay at his srpoarence, there was the perteme of 
the garden, there was tho ckground of trees, and lawns, and 
flowers—a picture of sweetness and fragrance, and in its 
midst the sweetest and most fragrant of maids. 

“T will leave it all to chance—to the impulse of the 
moment.” As he had told himself the night before so he had 

ted as he came to the girl across the lawn. Even now he 
id not know how impulse would impel him. He had thrown 
down the reins, abandoning himself to chance. 

She drew hereelf up, nervousl: playing with the rose at her 
breast. She emiled timorously, deliciously. “ Wasn't it 
silly of Bob to run away ?” she faltered. ‘Shall we go and 
find him, Mr. Hilton ? ” 

“ Bob is a wise man, Peggy,” said George. ‘‘ He knew that 
1 wanted to speak to you—he knew that I had good deal 


to say. 

me wi letting himself go. He had no longer any control 
over his tongue. P. had cast her spell upon him here in 
the sunlight and in the scented garden, just as she had done 
by the of the ag eee lake, with the moon glistening 
through the trees and the faint strains of the Hungarian 
music coming to them from the distance. 

Fate had decided, discretion was thrown to the winds. 

“T love you, Peggy,” he murmured— my darling, I love 
you so!” 


Peggy Learns the Truth. 


For a few wonderful moments the spell held him. George 
had forgotten everything save that he was in a sweet-scented 

rden, @ corner of the Fortunate Isles of romance to which he 
fa allowed himself to drift, and that the savour of Peggy's 
kisses was on his lips. 

For she had turned to him at once with a little stifled cry 
when he had proclaimed his love, and she had allowed him to 
take her in his arms, nestling her hcad against his shoulder, 
sighing out that she loved him too, that she had always loved 
him ever since ehe was a little girl, and had made him the hero 
of her dreams. 

It was not at all the way Peggy had been told by her aunt, 
and others who had taken it upon themselves to give her 
instruction in these matters, that she should behave under 
such circumstances, but then Peggy was really in love, and 
that made all the difference. 

And go the spell fell upon them both. In the little knoll 
of trees where the hammock hung they were hidden from 
prying eycs ; they were as completely by themselves as if in 
reality, as it seemed to them at the moment, the world held 
no more than their two selves, 

It was the voice of Bob in the distance calling to Prince, 
the great retriever of whom Lady Westmere was particularly 
fond, that aroused George to himself, striking consciousness 
of what he had done into his heart. 


CHAPTER NINETEEN. 


He released ae from his arms and etepped back a pace 


or two. Joy sped from him like s dream, and a look of oon- 
sternation and something like remorse sprang to his eyes. 
His cheoks and even his lips were pale. 

He had left everything to chance and impulse, and he had 
been betrayed into an avowal of his love before he had even 
allowed himself to make the confession which, above all 
things, it was necessary that he should make. He blamed 
himself now, blamed himself bitterly, for what pain might he 
not have to inflict upon the girl he loved, he who would 
readily have endured any agony himeelf rather than hurt her ? 

For a moment he was tempted to let things remain as they 
were, to leave her in ignorance of the sword that hung 
suspended over his head. His heart yearned for her, he 
wanted to take her in his arms once more and to forget, as 
for a few moments he had forgotten. But he could not do 
80, the spell was broken. 

The girl was looking at him with anxious eyes. Peggy, 


rosy and smiling, unconscious of the turmoil that was going on 


within his breast, foeling only that the hour was their own 
and that there was so much more that she wanted to hear 
him say ; though, if he only repeated over and over again that 


he loved her, she would have been content with that. 
“Peggy,” he said, after a few moments, 
courage 


wrong, 


deeply.” 
“You have done wrong?” 
“I did wrong,” he interrapted 
before making a confession that I am bo 
all that I caid is true, Peggy. You aro the whole world 


to me.” 

The thought of Lady Sara flashed through Peggy's brain, 
and her heart which, in that moment of apprehension, had 
scemed to stand still, beat normally again. She was no 
longer afraid of Lady Sara, George could not really love the 
beautiful widow now, whatever hie list done in the past. 

But it was about Lady Sara that he wished to speak, she 
was sure of that. He would tell her of the influence, a bad 
influence. Peggy iclt sure, that this woman had had upon his 
7 and how he had wrested himself free from it for Peggy's 
sake. 

“You have something to tell me?” she asked. She 
smiled up in his face with fresh assurance. “ Oh, but it can’t 
be anything, George, that will make the smallest difference. 
You have told me that you love me and that is enough. 
Nothing can take that away, and nothing that you could say 
would affect my love for you. No’’—she clasped her hands 
prettily together—“ nothing at all, not even if you were going 
to confess to me that you had committed a murder.” 

He did not smile back at her, at the very absurdity of the 
suggestion, as she had expected he would. His face was 


grave, but his eyes were very tender and loving. She felt 
that she had nothing to fear—what could she have to fear 
But, oh, how she wished that he would leave all 


now ? 
horrid explanations to another timo—any other day—or 


. perhaps never speak of them at all. All she wanted now was 


lucking up his 
to the inevitable, “ my darling child, I have done 
and I hardly know what to say to excuse myself. 
There is no excuse, 8ave that I love you so passionately and 


The smile faded from her lips. 
hurriedly, “in speaking 
to make. But 
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that he would take her in his arms again and resume the story 
at the where he had broken it. 

But he would not do this. He was mentally vowing to 
himself that bis lips should never again ecek hers until she 
knew rel ey all. She was so white, and pure, and child- 
like, that could not deceive her even in the smallest 
partioular, He could not accept a love which was, in —- 
given to another man and not to himself. It was for 
that he must win her or not at all. 

She was trying to read his thoughts from his face, but all 
she could tell was that there was something weighing upon his 
mind. She tried, with that sympathy which was natural to 
her, to adapt herself to his mood. Bomething was painin, 
him, and it was for her to comfort. And so she assumed, 
even with this big, strong man, her love for whom was not 
unmingled with awe, the same sweet motherly tone that had 
always served her purpose so well when Bob had come to 
her with the confession of his multitudinous transgressions. 

It did not do to assume a long face—she had learnt that by 
experience—and so it was with a brave effort at cheerfulness, 
despite the rapid beating of her heart, that she suggested that 
they should go into the wood together, and that ehe should 
hear all he had to say under the spreading branches of the 
famous “ ogre.” 

“* We're so near the house here,” she said softly, "and my 
aunt or anyone may interrupt us. And you won't say any- 
thing, please, about the confession, till wo are right away from 
the house. There are so many other things that we can 
about. . About Bob, for instance. He told me all about last 


the Park—after a slight accident when I was thrown down by a 
taxi-cab—without a notion as to my true identity. People 
addreased me as George Hilton—the Tikonees between us must 
be extraordinary. But, in the meanwhile, I had found out I 
was not George Hilton, I had discovered my real name, 
Then you passed—you made the same mistake that the 
others had made. And oh, Peggy, I loved you the first 
moment I saw you. I felt as if I had really known you in the 
And then Duncan came—greeted me as an old friend. 
e asked me to Hurlingham, where I know I should sce you 
a . I patel i = grea ee what 
rs 8 eggy. I was nea reed into sayin, 
what I had lige oc to say—but I resisted, for I was aie 
laying @ part for that day. I did not know then that George 


ton was : 
He His lips were parched. He moistened them 
hier tongue. Beads of perspiration stood upon his 

still sat upright and her hand etill lay in his—but It 
felt oo and mrad ere was no Lt | of the agers 
Do 


Ww. 
“ How do you know that he is dead?” The voice was not 
—it was the voice of a woman who had 


He told her—everything. How fate had conducted him to 
the oo elle chambers, how he had found the letter announo- 
ing Hilton’s intention to kill himself, and the will by which 
he left his fortane to Peggy, how, because of the intensity of 
his love, he had dete: ed to continue playing the part 


night and how you had been to him. Then there’s | which Fate had thrust upon him. 
Aunt Emily, too. Ob, George, how grateful she must be to = ay oe he wish to kill himself?” The question was 
© was afraid of Lord | put in the same hard voice as before. 


ou, for I know that in her heart 
Bardley and did not really want to see me married to him.” 


——- told her this too. He concealed nothing, even 
She gave a little shudder at the mere recollection of what | though he 


knew that he might be inflicting deeper pain. For 


she had esca; She was leading him down the sunny path | must he not, like tat Sara herself, impute murder to the 
that led to the rockery and thence to the wood. It was her | man whom P had idealised asa hero? But he was there 


way, & very sweet and womanly way, when she guessed that 
any trouble was pending, to smooth it as best 8! could 
talking of pleasant things. And so George fell in wi 
her whim, glad of the few minutes’ respite, to collect his 
keceltins for bags was —— ae — gh, as P 
ey chatted, if not as lovers, still happily enough, as Peggy 

led the way to the old tree, which was not so very far away 
from the house after all, but which, since it lay off the beaten 
track, was little known to the pleasure-seeker and excursionist. 

It was quite an ideal spot. The beech lifted its gaunt 
form in the centre of a little grassy knoll. It stood there 
quite by itself as befitted its ago and reputation. It ap 
just as Bob had described, a gnarled and knotted trunk, split 
near to the ground go as to give a quaint impression of two 
absurdly disproportionate logs, while, on either side arm-like 
branches were uplifted, branches that were beady ony at their 
extremities, making it appear as if the giant held up garlands 
of leaves in his hands. 

One could complete the quaint figure by imagining the 
head between the two arms, and a few leafless twigs standing 
straight on end could well have passed muster for the 


ss 5 hair. - 
ust beyond the tree the ig fell away to a little brook, 
& mossy dell surrounded igh banks of fern, some of which 
were 80 tall that they easily overtopped Peggy's head. 
“* There’s the ‘ ”” pronounced Peggy, when they stood 
at last by the old tree. “ Can't one imagine that. some faun 


to speak the whole truth. He glanced up at the “ogre” 
towering above him. The uplifted arms seemed e be 
adjuring him to full confession. 

“Jt must have been remorse for what he had done in a 
moment of passion,” said George. ‘I feel sure that George 
Hilton did not love Lady Sara, and would not have killed for 
her sake. He left every penny he possessed to you. 

*-T am sure that he was innocent of the murder.” Peggy 

ke the words firmly.. ‘ George Hilton would not have 
killed wantonly. He was the best and bravest man that ever 
lived.” Suddenly she broke down, wrenching her hand 
away from George, and burst into a ion of tears. 

Se at shall I do—what shall I do ? ” she moaned, rocking 
herself to and fro on her mossy seat. A few leaves flutters 
down to her side. It was as if the “ ogre” were weeping too. 

George allowed her tears to flow, sitting silent by her side. 


help her to rise. » 3 
of the wood has taken mehis residence in that ed trunk ? Prhere’s just one thing I want to ask.” She was standin 
But I don’t agree with Bob that it’s a wicked or malevolent | by his side now. “ You say you know your true name. Wil! 
‘ou tell me what it is?” 


spirit, or that the ‘ ogre’ is pk ae name for the tree. No, I 
feel sorry for my faun, and like to imagine how ho must have 


we I found it from a letter written by my father,” he replied. 
taken refuge here where nobody ever comes exce: ar in 


" The letter was in my pocket that the Park, so, you 


“ Except lovers like ourselves,” s ted George. “I | see I knew at once. ‘And I was recognised for myself no later 
think there have been plenty of thom,” he added, “judging | than yesterday. My name is George Annesley.’ 
from the marks on the tree.” Hc pointed as he spoke to the ‘ 


“George Annesley!” As she repeated the words Peggy 
seemed ry! trip. He thought she had oe if 
tangled fern. She would have fallen 
about the waist and sup her. 

His remorse broke out in a heavy groan. “™ Oh, my poor, 
poor girl!" he cried. ‘“‘ How I have hurt you, I who love you 
sol you hate me, Popay 708 have every right to?” 

But she was paying no heed to him. As soon as he had 
released her she had sunk down again among the bracken. She 
was weeping once more—little cho sobs. Asudden colour 
had fi her a cheeks. And she laughed betweon her 
sobs—hysterical laughter which hurt George more than ber 
tea 


rs. 

He could not understand this fresh attack of emotion. He 
stood helpless by her side till, with an effort, she seemed to 
master herself. Her body no longer shook, and her hands 
dropped from her face. 

“Forgive me, George.” She addressed him by his Christian 
name. Even at that moment of stress he noticed the fact. 
She was staring up at him with big rounded eyes. Her lips 
moved—it was as if she wanted to say something which sue 
could not put into words. 

“ What is it, P 2” he asked, puzzled. 

She rose to her feet, unaided. Once more she seemed to 
hesitate, then she gave a little gasp and shook her head. He 
could not understand her new mood. Her eyes had been 30 
dull, but now they shone—though this might have been the 
glitter of her tears. 

“© T’'m better now,” she said at last. "J shall be quite calm 
by the time we reach home. No one will suspect anythinz. 
And, George, don’t let us speak of ‘this in to-day ’—her 
voice faltered—“ or of our love”"—she w red the words, 
but his heart leapt as she spoke them—" for I could not bearit. 
I will write to you—you all hear from me to-morrow. And 
now let us go.” 


Unasked, she slipped her hand in his. George lifted and 
pressed it to his breast, a delicious joy, to which he dared not 
give expression, seizing eg him. 

For now he knew that she cared—in spite of all, she cared. 

Hand-in-hand they turned away. e ‘ogre’s” uplifted 
arms seemed to wave them an adieu. 

(Another long instalment next week). 


eet iene 
If you have enjoyed this story, you will like still more 


the splendid new serial, ‘‘ Passers-By,"’ whitch starts (n 
the August Bank Holiday number. 


cuts and notches which appeared on the surface of the trunk, 
symbols of the passing of many lovers. 

But it was no longer possible to put off the evil moment, 
to play at forgetfulness. The time had come when he must 
speak, and now George took his courage in his hands, and 
having found a comfortable seat for the girl on the slope 
beside the tree, installed himself by her side upon a knotted 
root that wound like a snake from out of the earth and then 
disappeared into a little clump of fern. 

The words were very hard to speak, though she gave him 
all the assistance in her power. 

She looked up gravely into his eyes while she held his hand 
tightly in hers, clasping her fingers through his so that she 
might tighten or relax the pressure as it seemed to be necessary. 

Now tell me, George,” she said simply, “ but understand 
that nothing can make any difference—whatever you may 
have to ssy. We love each other—and that is enough.” 

“You love George Hilton.” He had made up mind, 
sinco the truth was to be spoken—the very truth—to come to 
the point at once. What was the use of dallying, like an 
unskilful surgeon with the knife in his hand, inflicting a 
prolonged torment? A clean, quick cut—that was best, 
far best. ; 

“You love George Hilton,” he repeated, “the man who 
saved your father’s life, the man who was the hero of your 
childish dreams. But what, Posey: if T am not that man— 
what if the real George Hilton is dead ?” 

The blow was given—the knife had made {ts incision into 
the quivering flesh. Peasy, was sitting erect, but she had 
begun to tremble—he could fee] the quivoring of her fingers. 

*I—J¥ don’t understand. How can I suppose Geo 
Hilton dead when ~ are by my side?’ She spoke in little 
gasps of pain and bewilderment. : 

“Listen, Peggy. Oh, my dear, my dear, let me tell you 
everything before youcondemn. George Hilton isdead. It’s 
this that will hurt you who loved him so. I never 
meant you to know the truth. I knew that you would t 
me—as all the world has done—as the very man hi 
But I couldn’t lie to you, Peggy. You are too sweet, and 
pure, and . Icouldn’t force the lie from my lips.” : 

“ George—Hilton dead!” The words wore hardly audible. 
Her breast was heaving. She pressed her free hand to her 
heart to still the dull ache of it. “ Then you?” 

Ne _ a = in Rey ie Be es . You remember 
that day at Hurlingham ? spoke hurried]: \- 
ping her hand tight, fearful lest shevaboak? wish to A 
it. “It was that morning it happened. I found myself in 


t her foot In the 
he not caught her 


& Nou can pacify all children, no raatter what their ages, by showing them the pictures in the HOME NOTES children’s pages. 
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Some Stories of the Crown Prince and Princess 
of Germany. 


Tus Crown Prince and Princess of Germany are coming 
bere this month: They are locking forward to their trip 
with the keenest possible interest, for it is nine years or so 
since the Prince was in London, and the Princess has never 
becn here at all. 

English Society will make the acquaintance not only of 
an exceedingly charming couple, but will meet two young 
pecple who enjoy the reputation of being more in love with 
each other than any other Royal pair in the world. 

They are both eno pular with the Kaiscr’s 
eubjects, but at Court they have not always been able to 
find favour in His Majesty's sight. 

The principal difficulty has been that the young couple 
have their own ideas about how certain things should be 
done, and have done them without consulting the Kaiser. 
There has not been any serious difierence—except the 
Prince's determined o ition to Prince Eulenburg’s 
clique—but Court circles have more than once bcen 
perturbed by the proceedings of this go-ahead coupie. 
Enthusiastic Tennis Players. 

For instance, the Crown Princees has decidedly advanced 
views on the “woman” question, and she has had no 
hesitation in expressing them to her father-in-law, who is 
no believer in modern theories regarding his opposite sex. 

The Prince and Princess first met on a lawn-tennis 
court, and as both of them are enthusiastic players, they 
kad many exciting games during their courtship. The 
Kaiser was delighted with the attachment, and did all-he 
could to bring it to a happy issue. ; 

From a political point of view the match was emincntly 
satisfactory, for the Princess is not only closely related to 
the Danish and Russian Royal families, but she is also a 
grand niece of King Edward. 

Through her Russian relatives she brought the Prince a 
cowry of between four and five millions sterling. This 
comfortable fortune has not made the course of love any 
Jess smooth, and it has been very useful on certain occa- 
eions, as, for instance, when her husband dabbled in 
American stocks and got caught in a sudden slump. 

The Princess has made her influence very much felt at 


(om * 


f 


PRIZES.—Thousands of pounds in cash and other valuable prizes. 
wrappers ani send in by 3ist July, 3ist October, and January 3lst, 1910, to Cailler’s 


Competition Offices, 8/10, Duk: 


1 ¢ Street, Livercool. Prizes for all purchasers sending in 
Outside wrappers of the face value of six shillings and upwards. 


the German Court, while she is regarded, amongst other 
things, as the leader of fashion in Berlin. But there have 
besn times when she has scandaliscd some of the starched 
functionaries. 

A few months ago a thrill of horror passed through the 
highest Court circles. It became known that the Princess 
had sold a diamond tiara for over five thousand pounds in 
order to obtain an immediate sum of money for a con- 
tribution to the fand got up in aid of the victims of a 
colliery disaster. The Crown Prince had already given 
over two hundred pounds, but the Princess, whose kind 
heart was torn by the terrible sufferings of women and 
children deprived of bread-winners, determined that a far 
larger subscription was required. 

When the courtiers discovered that this secret jewel sale 
had taken place, they were deeply shocked at her High- 
ness’ procedure, which they regarded as an unpardonable 
violation of etiquette. 

It was highly improper, they said, for a member of the 
Imperial Family to raise money by sclling jewels, but the 
Crown Prince energetically took part of his wife, and 
between them they put the grumblers to flight. 

The Prince and Princess are passionately fond of horses, 
and at the time of the marriage their stables were the talk 
of Berlin. The Princess loves to drive tandems, and her 
favourite team for this is a couple of magnificent coal-black 
hcrses, She drives four-in-hand, too ; indeed, it has been 
said she is a better whip than the Prince. One remarkable 
thing about their stables is that the bearing rein is never 
used on any cf the horses. 

The Baby Sentry. 

The Prince and Princess have two sturdy sons, who 
already give evidence of Hohenzollern strenuousness. 
One of them made an informal public appearance recently 
in a military rdle. 

One afternoon the people in the Unter den Linden saw 
the baby Prince suddenly appear at one of the windows of 
the Crown Prince's Palace. He had scrambled on to a 
window seat and was gazing earnestly down at the crowds, 

Presently he picked up a stick and, shouldcring it like a 
rifle, he strutted solemnly backwards and forwards across 
the breadth of the window, every now and then stopping to 
present arms to the spectators, 

After this had gone on for some minutes, to the accom- 

i t of frantic cheers from the crowds, a large hand 
eame swiftly through the curtains and the baby sentry 
vanished with unceremonious suddenness, 


—— of - ___ 
“ Docror, have you cver done this operation before ? ” 
The S 1rgeon (enthusiastically): ** No, sir, lve never had 
the chance.” 
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ASK FOR CAILLER'S SWISS BON-BONS, 2d. and 3d. per ounce. 


Ow” JUST COMMENCING. “@ 
Save your outside 


TREAT YOUR OWN KIDNEY 


Special Notice. 


him 
If you have any illness or 
weakness turn to page 77 
and you will find some 
most interesting and 
important information— 
how to get well without a 
single dose of medicine. 
Mr. Eugen Sandow, the 
great physical expert, con- 
veys a sensational offer 
to “Pearson’s Weekly” 
readers, 


and Biadder Trouble at 


Mr. A. 8. Hitchcock (Clothing Dealer), 950 
Carrier Building, ‘onnecti- 
cnt, U.S.A., wishes to tell our readers who 
ere suffering from any Kidney or Bladder 
ailment that if they will send i 
will withcut any charge whatsce 
direct them to the splendid remedy he so 
successfully used is Own case. 
There can be but little doubt that this plain 
information so frecly i 
| etd of immeasu: value to hundreds of 
ured men and women who as yet have 
found nothing but costly disappointments. 
RT 


Do you polish your 
brasses 
“GLOBE” way? A little 
"GLOBE”: a little rub 
—a big shine, bril- 
liant and lasting. 


That is 
Metal Polish. 


Paste in 1d., 2d., 4d., and larger tins. 
Liquid im 2d., éd., and 1/-, and larger care 


Home 
at Small Cost. 


East Hampton, C 


their address to 
ver 


in his 
it 


iven to our readers will 


ete. the has achieved marvellous 


@ sure cure for 


"GLOBE" 
In PASTE and LIQUID, 


(sprinkler tops). 


Deurers and Stores Everywhere, 


thing new for the good of their health, faddists they are generally and 

we are acquainted with those who have no real trouble of the kind, for many people are 
unboubtedly faddists in the matter of health and sickness. They 
ing with this and with that. 

paration having an appearance of novelty with a fanciful name. But for genuine sufferers 


IRONCLADS OF THE AIR. 


Tue advent of the armour-clad airship is not apparently 
to be long delayed. According to a writer in the Berlin 
National Zeitung, which is the Times of Germany, an 
enginecr named Tschemersin has invented a bullet-proof 
airship-armour which, although only one-twelfth of an inch 
thick, is nevertheless impervious to rifle-fire, or pro- 
jectiles discharged from light guns, cven at so close a 
range as fifty 

The armonr is stated by its inventor to be a com 
of steel and certain rare metals, welded by h: lic 
pressure at the enormous heat of 2,500 degrees centigrade ; 
and although so strong and tough, it is yet not appreciably 
heavier eg ge thicker aluminium plating which now 
constitutes accepted of envelope far all rigid 
airships of the Zeppelin pag . 

Tho same writer states that an airship built of this 
bullet-resisting material is to be constructed immediately. 
It is to be capable of carrying fifty-four persons, or half 
@ company of soldiers, the same as the new Siemens- 
Schuckert non-rigid airship, but its engines are to be far 
more powerful, 900 horse-power as against only 500 horse- 
power. It is, too, to be fitted with onc of the new patent 

150 million candle power searchlights, which are capablo 
of detecting the approach of a hostile torpedo-boat 
be clear night at a distance of between seven and nine 
miles. 

All this sounds sufficiently startling, yct there is nothing 
inherently improbable about it. Exccedingly light bullct- 
proof armour has been in existence for quite a long while. 
Sir Hiram Maxim constructed a cuirass of it, and demon- 
strated some of its possibilities at the time when tho 
so-called “ bullet-proof coats’ were all the rage on the 
music-hall stage, and since then many improvements havo 
been made. Herr Techemersin has merely gone a step 
or two further. 


——_—» ¢-e——_— 
‘** How did you come to get married ?”’ asked a man of 
a very homely friend. 
“Well, you see,” he replied, “‘ after I'd vainly tried to 
win several girls that I wanted, I finally tumed my attcn- 
tion to one that wanted me, and then it didn’t take long 


to arrange matters.” 
———» § = 


“T ser,” remarked the proof-reader, “that one bad 
error went through in one of the poems last week. They 
printed ‘ padlock’ for ‘ wedlock.’ Shall I reprint it, or 
call attention to it in a correction ~” 

‘“‘ N—no,” replied the editor, ‘let it go as it is. Every- 
body will understand it.” 


CONDITIONS.—The above prizes will be distribute J to those Competitors sending in 
the largest number of Outside Wrappers taken from Calller’s Id., 3d., and 6d. 
Tabiets and 2d., 3d,, and 6d. Croquettes. 

Shilling Tablets and Croquettes are not Eligibie. 


FULL PARTICULARS WILL BE FORWARDED TO ALL APPLICANTS ON RECEIPT OF STAMPED ADDRESSED ENVELOPE. 


A FACT 


Everyone is familiar with those many well-meaning people who are for ever trying some- 


truly called. Also 


are for ever experiment- 


There can always be found someane to recommend any pre- 


serious efforts to cure real ailments are 


NOT A FAD 


—a medicine may be recommemed that has stood the severest test of time and experience, 
lous results, and whose beneficial effects can be vouched for by 
thousands of persons in every part of the world. BEECHAM'S PILLS are known to be 


, and Biliousness, and it may be accepted as a fact 


that for all troubles connected with the organs concerned, there is no remedy like 


BEECMAM'S 
PILLS. 


Sold everywhere in boxes, price 1/1} (56 pills) &@ 2/9 (168 pills). 
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NEW COMPETITION 


76 


THIRDLY. 

A sTopENT undergoing ex- 
amination in the principles of 
meobanics was asked : | 

# Why will not » pin stand on its point?” 

He returned the following answer : 


MISFORTUNE DOGGED HIM. 


A apy, who prides herself on being an ideal 
hostess, received a nasty set-back at her last party. 

“T’m so glad you’ve come,” she said to a young 
man who arrived late. ‘Has your brother come, too?” 

“He sent his apologies,’ answered the late arrival. | 
“You see, we have so many e ements just now, so | 
we tossed up to see who 6 ave the pleasure of | 


, coming Sa ce 
1 “Very of you,” said the hostess, who folt 
j quite flattered. “What brilliant idea, too! And, 


of course, you won?” 
“No,” answered the young man, 


OC 


“ Bragars is generous, whatever his faults may be.” 


Generous? Oh. ves! He'd give away the best and . withiskingty, "I 


only friend he ever had.” lost 1” 
1S 1 ead H : 
“ Waar is the most aggravating thing in married life 2" | « 
asked Dorothy. CATTISH. 
“Sometimes,” said the bachelor friend, “it’s the' Crt: “ Do you believe in reincarnation, dear?” 
husband, and sometimes it’s the wife.” / Delia: “No. Why?” 
2-0 e~< | Qelia: “I was just thinking what a nice, soft little 


¢ t i ’ , whate sce. white cat you would make.” 
ager Wolbe iyoteas thee beg pare Delia: * If I came back as your cat I wouldn’t be one 


7H propose ? ’ 
think my eye vane — os aan bia “ Why not, dear ?” 
: t Pad { 3 
anything else to say Delia: “ Because you would lead me such a dog's life.” 


<< : 

LONG AND SHORT OF IT. 2 0e— 
Ba Pantwar : “ Did you see that short man who ; REAL PLUCK. 

inquiring for you?” | 
Partner: “No; what kind of » looking chap: 
was het” 
Junior Partner : “‘ Oh; he was rather tall an——” | 
Senior Partner : “ But you just said he was short.” ! 
Junior Partner: “ Well, he was. At least, he wanted | 
me to lend him half-a-sovereign until he could see you.” 
o>—_0Cc 1 
= : “Do you believe in true love?” | 
e: “ Yes—if her father is rich.” \ 


D0 | 

“You have represented Cupid with a revolver,” said an | 
editor to a black-and-white artist. ‘Isn't it customary | 
to arm the god of love with a bow and arrows ?” H 
“Tt has been the custom,” replied the artist ; “‘ but even ' 
art must keep up with the times!” \ 
o_o 


Browne: “Does he follow the medical 
profession ? ” ; 
Greene: “ Yes—in a sensc—he’s an undertaker.” 


o_O Co 


A CARPENTER WANTED. 

Iv was midnight. and the front door bell 
furiously. Ahead, adorned with shaggy rm 
unmanageable whiskers, was thrust out of the 
chamber window, and a voice that fitted the 
beard inquired : 

is it?" 

“Oh, is this Mr. Higgins’? came a shrill 
voice from the shade of the doorway below: 

“ Yes.” 

“Please come to No. 41, High Street, just 
as ae as you can.” 

“TT ain't a doctor—I'm a carpenter. Dr. 
Higgins lives two doors below,” an the window 
came down with a slam. 

“ Please sir,” said the little voice, “it’s you 
we want. Pa and ma is shut up in the folding- 
bed, and we can’t get them out!" 

>_——_0OCcoCm 

“So you have decided to call in another doctor?” 

“T have,” was the reply. ‘The absurdity of the man | 
prescribing linseed-tea and mustard plasters for people | 
of our position !”’ 


First B'ase Youth (much demoralisel): “By Qawge. 
completely exhausted; just assisted in saving—aw—young lady's lif-.”’ 


Fweddy.” 
First Blazé Youth: “I cawn't. Another fellah did that part. 
shore and scweumed for help.” 


THE PLAIN TRUTH. 


Investor: ‘What do you mean by falsely representing 

ead ? = meat tog Pe ori was @ view 
Doce of fifty miles, and I couldn’t see vs 

re A at : “No deception at all, ie Which way did 

you 2 

Investor: ‘ Why, I looked all round me, and I could 

not see out of the valley.” 

“ Well, mister,” returned the agent, “ you didn’t look 
right. If you had gazed up, there'd have no trouble. 
I sup you can see more’n fifty miles up. I tell you, 
mister,” he added, as the investor walked off, “ we don't 
misrepresent the facts down here.” 


>_—_0Co 


HE TOLD BY THE WEIGHT. 


A stupent of one of our colleges had a barrel of ale 
deposited in his room, contrary, of course, to tule and 
usage. He réceived a summons to appear before tho 
president, who said : 

“Sir, I am informed that you have 2 barrel of ale in 


Tax Hunory Guest : “ Jeames, what time i3 dinner ?” 
The Candid Butler : ‘ [ ‘as my horders, sir, which is to 
serve hup as s00n as ever you go, sir.” 
oh 
Anxious Motier: “ My son, I saw that young lady 
you admire playing tennis to-day. She will not make you 


CeO Le ad 


HE HAD LEARNT. 
“ Waar's that you've got there?” asked Smith’s wife 


sharply. 
“ coum, a eet of boxing-gloves, my dear,” said Smith. ur room ?”” 
8 
J bought them for Thomas. think he ought to| “‘ Yes, sir.” 


“ Well, what explanation can you make ?” 

“ Why, the fact is, sir, my physician advises me to try 
to go to the 

, I concluded 


be instructed in the noble art of self-defence. I am going 
te teach him. Every boy should know how to take care | 
of himself in a time of emergency. Come, Thomas, into | a little each day as a tonic, and not wishin 
the garden ; I will not hurt you.’ various places where the bevetago is retail 
Time ten minetes later; enter Smith, ‘‘ Maria!” ho! to havo a barrel taken to my room.” 

eried. : | “Indeed! And have you derived any benefit from 


“© What is it ?’’ ahe asked. the use of it?” 
“ Ah, yes, sir. When the barrel was first taken to my 


“ Bring some raw meat and arnica!" he demanded, | 
{' I have just sustained a little injury to my eye.” room I could scarcely lift it, Now I can carry it easily.” 


Ut’s wonderful how much happinesea can be tought for a penny. 
Just think what that means to a woman, 


Choly! I'm 
Second Blasé Youth: “ Brave fellah! But I didn’t know you could swim, 
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IMFOSSIBLE. 
SywpeaTHETIC Man (lo yawn. 
ing guest at a large reception) ¢ 
‘ Are you very much bored, sir ? "* 
Yawning Guest : “ Yes, dreadfully. And you?” 
Sympathetic Man : “ Oh, I’m bored to death, too.” 
awning Guest: “How would it do to clear out 
together ?” 
Sympathetic Man: “I am sorry I can’t, I am the 


host.” 
SoC 


Tom: “ What killed Algy ?” 
Joe: “Why, a train of thought passed through his 
brain and wrecked it, don’t-cher-know.” 


CoCo 


min. 

Benedict : “Oh, yes ; I srppone it can be put that way, 
but ‘ flattens’ is the word I’ve always used.” 

~SOCo 

Parks; “I hope, old man, you don’t expect m> te 
wear my evening dress.” 

Laine: “ Everyone else will wear them. But don't 
let that bother you. I°ll pass the word around that you 
are eccentric, but marvellously witty.” 

>S0Cc< 


MANCEUVRING. 
Tax Fatoes: “ That man who used to cal! oa 
you and stay so late fs in the navy now, I understand *" 
The Daughter : “‘ Yes, papa ; and think of it! His bow 
has been disabled. The last time I saw him he 
was being towed in.” 
“* Well, don’t let me see him round here at 
aaa of the night or you will see him toed 
ou ” 


>_0Cc< 


“I pon’r believe that young thing, Mrs. 
Caterby, has been married long.” 
“Why not?” 
“She told me she tried to reason with hot 
servants.” 
Soc 


Aunt : “ What do you think is meant by ‘ The 
shades of night were falling fast’ 2” 
Jimmie: “Why, the people were 
down their curtains.” 
>SCO0C 


Grorcr: “Do you think that you could bs 
happy with a man like me?” . 
Alice: “Oh, yes! I think so—if be waan't 
too much like you.” 
SOC 


JUST LIKE HIS MIND. 

A CONCEITED-LOOKING tourist of the “ fon” 
stamp thrust his head out of a carriage windov 
when the train shopped at a certain station whera 
there was a bookstall, and, calling a newsboy "7, 
gave him a Lead requesting to be supplied wi:a 
a book of some kind. 

“What would you like—a novelctte or somo- 
thing of that sort?” queried the newsboy. 

“Oh, I'll leave it to your own sense, my boy.” 
answered the tourist, smiling at the rest of the 
occupants of the carriage. ‘Only bring’ me » 
book on s par with my mind, you know.” 

The newsboy chuckled proudly to himself, 
and, just as the train began to move, he rushed 
on the scene and handed the tourist o 
book—a note-book with blank pages. 

“There, I think that'll be like your mind,” said the 
newsboy, and, when the tourist opened it out and saw 
what it was, his rage was indescribable. 

SOC 

Sax: “ By the way, you’ve got my name wrong—i''s 
Singleton ; not Simpleton. You see you take me for more 
of a Simpleton than I really am.” 

He : “ Oh, no; I assure you I don’t—er—I mean—er— 
have you been to the exhibition yet ?” 

SOC 


Wsre (emphatically) : “ That dog of Smith's across ths 
| way bit mother again morning, and I want to know 

what et to do about it?” 

Husband (brutally) : “I think I will buy the dog.” 

SOC 

Proprietor : “ Where is Jones ?” 

Office Boy: “He isn’t in. His wife sent him word 
that the baby was asleep, and he’s gone home to sec what 
it looks like.” 


palling 


>_fm0Cc 


SAVED A LOT OF TROUBLE. 

Taxes was the shivering sound of breaking glass beard 
in the dining-room. 

“Oh, gracious, James! Have you 
goblet ?’” 
. 6 Yes, 
broke in two 


broken anothet 


madam ; but I was very fortunate this tims. 
It onl ieces.”” . 
“ Well, and you call that being ‘ fortunate,’ do you: | 
“ Yea, madam ; you can’t imagine what bother if & 


to pick them up when they break into a hundred pieces.” 
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FREE TO READERS OF 


. N_ umique occasion in the annals of British 
A Journalism is marked by the announezment 
upon this page in Pearson’s Weekly. An 
occurrence of supreme importance has led to the 
insertion of a whole page devoted to one subject in 


to-day’s issue. 
HEALTH : HOW TO SECURE AND MAIN- 
TAIN IT, and a seneational offer to readers from a 
man who has already done many great things for the 
V public health, as individuals and as a nation, is the 
bject with which this page deals. 

r. Eugen Sandow, whose work is already to some 
oxen known iy readers, Seperibes foe the rst _ 
the latest and greatest development Curative 
Physical Culture, which is of the highest personal 
im nee to everyone who 

ill health or physical 
weakness. During the last 
few years, Sandow’s Insti- 
tute, at 32a St. James’ 
Street, London, S.W., has 
become the recognised re- 
sort of fashionable invalids 
fy ee tao gece 

ment 
Scientific ia 
Medical men in numbers 
have studied the sabject— 
many actually experiencing Kae 
in their own os the - & 


SANDOW’S 
HEALTH LIBRARY, 


Yoru. illustrated. 
|. Indigestion and Dyspepsia. | 
2. Constipation and tts Cure. | 
3. Liver Troubles. | 


I 
| 


1, Ovesity in Women. 
§. Heart Affections. 
9. Lung aad Chest Complaints. , 
19, Rheumatism aad Geut. 


ih, Asamia; is Conse aad Cere, tions have been conducted 


by ‘‘ Truth,” the Centur: 


| tleaal and Chrenic. 


ean 
unsightly ailment, 
exception. putting fresh hope into the heart of the 


: to make known the fact that, F r 
Lert) ets quite possible for sufferers | Desutiful and joyous thing. Physical Culture. 
trom illnesses of a trying, sometimes serious, 
nd even a chronic character. to cure. them- 


i “~~ | important volume. 
valves entirel: at home by meane of simple A perusal of these pages will make it quite 


Ihave given much thonghs to the question 


éthow to secure the 
all eufferers upon terms within the reach of 


rect have cade anvalide, The wmaf.i| “PEARSON'S WEEKLY” 
pronto g ae time or money, and 

Tultteand those who exrry 1 out ch home. APPLICATION FORM 
wos daegeroas as onl dregeing. his FOR VOLUME OF 

of books peints eufferers to only 

filed o tuo Nata tom remot to the SANDOW’S HEALTH LIBRARY. 
tl the contencs of ane a 's 
Health Library, and cordially tavite all who I have suffered fic 


desire relief fro: illness, 
better physical condition 


Poe neeceewes areca erent ses tes eeer rere eecesssecseeeseseceseeneseseseess eeesere 


7, +, 


Plowen send le tli NOs. covsessssensuarnsessvesbsasssteisuctaseenses 
Na Wie sess cess sade he ede Saxsaeteesesvnss 

(Please state whether Mr Mri, M 
AdMIOSS scnnescevercscesseversartisoqcarconcens 


Ode cccccccsercccsareseceesessescsceesisesweesees seers eseensre sae eee sees es eee 


ees Constipation and its Cure. DOW, 

e' 

ited by ate, “Windows pate ot 32a St. James’ Street, 

a iettly cures 909 ont of every” 1,000 cases “© + London, S.W. 


ture ince BD y explained in the 


eee ee PEARSON’S WEEKLY ADVERTISEMENT SUPPLEME 


LIBRARY = 


A Choice of 24 Illustrated Volumes 


Who are desirous of improving tkeir Health or Physical Condition, 


pa eae Wek ante day the rare This book goes into the whole question, Yol. 8. H. t Affections. 


, sufferer, convincing him that, as in hundreds} Ww, heart eminently amenable to 
Ore of the main objectsof Sandow's Health of similar cases, he can make life again a tenaneuaes the Sandow eaten 0! 


NT, 


H 


“PEARSON'S WEEKLY” 


other bodies competent to pass authoritative judg- 
ment upon its ervecediaasily: successful results. 
each instance the investigators, convinced by over- 
whelming facts, have declared that Curative Physi 
Cultare is the surest road to regaining health and 
strength. Comparatively few sufferers, however, 
can leave home even for so important a matter as 
their health’s sake. 

For the benefit of all these Mr. Sandow has pre- 
pared a COMPLETE HEALTH LIBRARY in 
twenty-four concise illustrated volumes, which he 
now offers FREE TO READERS of Pearson's 
Weelty who are either ill or desirous of improving 
their physical condition. 

Each volume is a small, but complete practical, 

exclusively 

cack sufferer’s own’ 
trouble ina sympathetic and 
conclusivé style,  explain- 
ing how the reader may cure 
himeelf or herself or a child 
by means of a simple 
scientific exercise treatment 
entirely at home, the cost of 
at is within the reach of 

most everyone's purse. 

This page should be care- 
fully kept in every dwelling 
Pearson's Weekly enters. It 
represents a complete health 


A li , any volume of which 
lt the immediate disposal 
; of any mem! at house- 

Insurance Company, an The most popular and characteristic photograph 


hold now or subsequently. 


afford eatisfaction to e Troubles. e i Culture removes the cause of these com- 
Pee SE ean elas | wPeimecrteci tyne | mie ron tomer ne ae) Re premency neer oaToe 
sie he act ere nes foe | Se iy Shah Te Sasa a | ea ty patiae ae Meee, pene 
fafler, and algo volumes showing how every | Obtained. tale, spb, ad certain mathod by which che Vol.11. Anemia: Its Cause and Care- 
man and woman, if not eotually il can obtain | Yo], 3, Nervous Disorders in Men. oes 


Ansmis victims have quite a full supply 
of the vital fluid, but it is blood lacking in 
quality. All this is fully explained in the 
volume of Mr. Sandow’s ‘‘ Health Library” 


f Scientife 
of a number of | Yo}, 12. Kidney Disorders, Functional 


Yol. 5.. Nervous Disorders in Women. | ‘2? 27e included at the conclusion of this and Chronic. 


explains how all forms of 


Mr, Sandow 
ercises acingie dese @& medicine. — Be Ser sae pet ee ee Yol. 9. Lung and Chest Complaints. | functional kidney disorder, and many 


{must of course, be understood thet I shall fo banish apy or ail of the various! Curative Physical Culture is directed in | orgatic disorlers of these organs, are 

a Ll yoagees see gufferers or inquirers Ss to which women| 2% and ed complaints, as this volume | amenable to scientific Curative Physical 

at my London Institute of Curative Physical shows, to several different objects. If there Culture. 

Sate, ot Sam Ot. Jaman’ Btrovt, Lowden; | Wo. 6. Obesity in Men. insay feonily Ristocy of comer ption, 52") bs) 48 Sack of Wecas. 

compelled b ’petumve cl entan) onaiihern® Mr. Sandow shows how the whole trouble | Tt until you or your on ebia oo of | Fol. 23. gour. 

canting the ‘premises is onder’ to. erea’s | may be epoedily and permanently emdicated, | (@*el0Pine trouble ; obtain this book, This volume is one which shonld be care- 

facilities for more patients to attend and whilst the general health is at the same time d Gout fully read by every man who is conscious 
Yol. 10. Rheumatism an of any depletion of nervous force, or an 

ary out the cure under my own super- | improved out of ai] recognition, and a natural y a o y 

b oqed but I realize hey Sake ge ensure | aesimilation of food is induced, Thie volume shows exactly how Physical | lack of natural vitality. 

the benefits of ive Culture ee == s = = — 


SANDOWS| 


TRAT EO ; 


: 


HEALTH LIBRARY, 


18. Skia Disorders. 

19. Physical Development for 
Mem 

20. Everyday Health. 

21, Beys’ ané Girts’ fealth and| 
Altsheats. 

22, Figure Caltare fer Wemen, 


Vol. 14. Physical Deformities tn 
Men. 


ho nd confidence to the physteall 
pe ai t x 
formed, and points out to him ia a pow 
esac ag gacony! caged Fogel warative 
exercise, help n 
= f of 
Vol. 15. Physical Deformities in 
Women. 
This volume explains how, in yo 

case, if afflicted with s ial conve. 

ture or some other defect, Mr. Sandow will 


almost certainly be ab‘e to effect a thorough 


Vol 16. Functional Def 
8 ects in 


Explains exactly the application of Mr. 
Sandow's system of curative exercise to the 
of each disorders — demonstrating 
beyond all ‘ not only its theoretical 
feasibility, but its practical value. 
Yol. 17. Circulatory Disorders. 


This volume goes fally into circulator 
disorders, aed shows bow, by expert applice: 
tion of curative exercise, the desired results 
may be speedily attained. 

Vol. 18. Skin Disorders. 

Mr. Sandow explains how the proper 
adaptation of his system of curative exercise 
exactly meets cascs of skim disorder, ensur- 
reds permsnent cure im the shortest possible 

e. 


Yol. 19. Physical Development for 
Men. 


In men, muscular development can be 
obtained to a greater or lesser extent as 
desired, This matter is fully dealt with in 
this number of the Saadow “Health 
Library.” 


Yol. 20. Everyday Health. 

Mr. Sendow shows how the vast number 
of men and women who, whilst not sufforing 
from any specific disease, are not quite up to 
par, may perfect their health. 


Vol. 21. Boys’ and Girls’ Health 
and Ailments. 


Mr. Sandow earurstly and cordially re- 
‘ all parents have their 
's fature welfare at heart to oltuin 

a copy of this volume. 


|| Vol. 22. Figure Caltare for Women. 


Every woman interested in the question of 
Figure and Beauty Culture sheu'd not 
hesitate to obtain this volame, which gives 
laclies exclusive and imvaluable information, 
gained during lis lencthy experience, upon a 
subject of pre-cminemt imterest and impor- 
tance to neanbers of the fair sex, 


Yol. 23. Insomnia. 


This book shows the sufferer exactly how 
Mr. Sandow’s system cf scientifie exercise 
deals with Insomnia, and how regular, 
healthy, and refreshing sleep may be :pcedily 
re-induced, 


Vol. 24. Neurasthenia. 


This disorder, terrible as it {s, can he pere 
manently cured by a simple, pleasant, and 
economical means, and this is vaactly what 
Mr. Sandow explains, 
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BEAUTY OR 
BRAINS. 


Which Appeal Most to Men ?/: 


great majority of men 
prefer beauty to 


woman: Not even clever men, 


as a rule, care especially for’: 
women whom they consider 


intellectual. 


\ 
Itis the women who are pretty and bright, 
in the sense of gaicty who ensnare the hearts 


of men. 
Does not Demand 


Brains. 

The really strong man, of strong body, 
strong will, and etrong intellect, objecta 
rather than otherwise to any display of 
similar strength upon the part of a woman. 
He does not demand brains in his sweet- 
heart: He only asks that the woman of 
his choice shall shine with reflected glory: 

One of our popular novelists has said 
that, “If + is ee, mat 
looking, ectly good-humour an 
dainty -ithal, a a will graciously forgive 
her for being clever.” 

Yet for all this there are few mistakes 
in life more fatal to happiness than that 
of the marriage of a clever man with a fool. 


It is also a grave misfortune when @M40 | and that she 
of brains falls in love with a woman forll are both vas' 
the sake of her good looks alone, and, | 
rushing into matrimony, finds her trivial|i fused medicy of feelings that beset her, she 

jis acutely aware that ehe is glad it hap- 


more when 
often at his club than at home when he | abel ig the first kiss, ial tino 


and small-minded. 
A man is to be forgiven for dini 


himself is wideawake to all the questions of 
the day, and his wifo does not know one 
public man by name from another, 
only warms up when she is retailing th 
sing and shortcomings of the last house- 
maid: 

Someone to Do 

Him Credit. 


should be his equal mentally, but she must; 
have e wherewith to look up to him; 
if the husband is a king among men his 


consort should at least do him no discredit, 


and be worthy to stand on the steps of his 
throne. 


What ar, ag can a man of broad views, 


and high 


HOM 


NOTES 


} 


the episode happened. 


Rosebud Innocence !—as if that kiss were!),. 073 will com 


{ printed large for all to read: 


Without knowing exactly why, she feels 
ialso that it ought not to have happened, 
the other person concerned | 


to blame. 


by a person of no 
ance, is a landmark in a girl's life: 


|The Kise That 
| Matters. 


behind: In a word—ehe has arrived: 


| By the first kiss, of course, one under- 
‘stands the first kiss that matters: The 
It is not necessary that s man’s wife) first kiss from lover’s naw 

lay by childish 
not be counted. 
i'To the girl they were just as much a part 
lof the game as the handkerchicf that fell 


| The kisses kissed in 
;or boyish sweethearts ni 


first on her shoulder. 
But when a lover kisses her ! 


woman, utterly incapable of even dimly|/dear little Miss Resebud. 


com, 
whi ocoupy him? A co:umonplace 
woman need not be silly ; many such a one 


ending the value of the subjects, 


# People have no right ‘to kiss unless they 
jare engaged, is, very , one of the 
\most fixedly inplan the mind 


has made a good wife for a man of genius, ‘ carefully brosghiap girlh 


and has taken pride in his achievements: 


SOME D. 


A 


NTY DISHES 


Butter 

‘Will be firmer if imiersed in salt and 
water. The brine will not aTect the flavour, 
“oe in paraffia, make useful fire 
lighters. They can be stored ina tin till 
required. 

shed Egg-Shelils ; 
— Put into water botties half filled with 
water and well shaken will make the glass 
look like new. 
Pat 

On soup or beef tea can bo removed by 
laying a piece of kitchen paper on the 
garface. Repeat till clear. 

id Ammonia ; 
~— a usefal summer remedy. The pain 
from the stings of bees, wasps, and gnats 
disappears if the affected part be touched with 
ammonia. 

Tough Meat 3s , 

Should be laid in vinezar a few minutes 
before cooking. This is a useful hint for 
summer, for meat cannot ba hung till tender 
as in winter. 

Drains 

In summer want constant care, Put 
a handful of soda in a kettle of boiling 
water, and pour it down the siak twice a 
woek. This will keep it sweet. 


Newspapers . 

Are a for ie m ats at bay. 
They dislike spe ink, therefore wrap 
Tea? qwinter clothes an furs in nowspaper 
when putting them away. 

Banana Cream. 

. Line a giase dish with s'ices of banans, 

spread » +39n layer of ra:pberry jam over, 

and thet «ome finely cuop preserved 
. Cover with thick custard, and serve. 


CRewly to Sunpar Swz7r.) 


fFIOME NOTES fs, and always has been, the 


The Dustbin : 

. mppeorlr tee care a the Veoee time. 
urn everythi ible, an sure no 

‘bones are ey A plague of flies in 

‘the kitchen proiises is the result of careless- 

ness in this respect. 


| A Steamed Chop 

| Is excellent. Te this method: Trim 
‘the chop neatly, lay it on a greased plate, 
‘cover with another, and stand over a sauce- 
| pan of boiling water for forty minutes. Turo 
‘once. Serve with parsley sauce. 


, Bees Pritters. 
with chop 

and add a little boiled potato. Mix with an 
legg. Fry a spoonful at a time, and when a 
‘nice brown, drain on paper and serve. 
Sixpenny Pudding. 
: I don’t know it under that name—but I 
{think from your description this recipe is 
what you require: Mix together balfa pound 
of flour, a quarter of a pound of suet, 
six ounces of currants, half a pound of grated 
carrot, half a pound of floury potato, and 
three ounces of sugar. Mix with milk, and 
‘boil in a greased basin for three hours. (Rep!y 
|to LancasutEE.) 
Nias Sd ohagaaeaye t xuplibie 

Put two pounds of ve marrow 

\( and pal as slices) intoa bow), sprinkle 
| with salt, and then leave all night. Strain. 
Boil together, for ten minutes, three- 
jquarters of an ounce of ground ginger, 
|three-quarters of an ounce of mus a 
/quarter of a pound of sugar, a quarter of an 
jounce of turmeric, six chillies, and two 
jonions chopped, six cloves, and one pint and 
ja half of vinegar. Add the sliced marrow 
and boil till tender (about two hours). Put 
into pots and tie down. Ready for use at 
once. (Thanks to Mrs. 8.) 


PAGE. 


te 
. ER, first kisa is regarded by many 
| @ youthful maiden with con-|) 
scious guilt and repentance: 
The kiss might almost be o 


blow, so fearfully aware is she 
of its existence for hours after 


She blushes and flutters whenever eyes 
are upon her, and feels—oh, little Miss 


It might be mentioned that, in the con- 


| are never quite the same agains 
Ghildich things A left for evermore 


The fewer summers she has secn, the 
y find with » narrow-minded | sterner the social ¢ode and judgment of 


AND HINTS F 


\ Chop finely some underdone beef, season | 
ped onion, pepper, salt, and parsley, | 


Conducted by Isobel. 


First Kiss 


Is a Landmark in a Girl’s Life. 


the pleasing, flattered flutter that besets 
her, Miss Rosebud is invariably more or less 

with the bold masculine person who 
has dared to take a privilege to which he 
has no right: 

Usually she believes that she must have 
been behaving etc erg 4 that he sors 
respect her properly, or he never wo 
have dared ! ie 
And that she should so think and feel is 
absolutely right and desirable. 

It is true that by the time she is a few 
years older sho wit probably regard such 
apses of conduct with a somewhat more 
lenient eye, and the fact that o kiss is as 


upon her. 


Sad it is that, as tho wecks and months 
go by bringing many @ gay wooer in their 
en maidens are fair, many 


train—for “ V 
e ! ’—sometimes a charmin 
damsel drifts to the other extreme, an 
comes to regard kisses 


as she regards the roses and bonbons tha 


accompany even the mildest of flirtations. 


Doesn't Reall. 


Care About em, 


No longer does sho regard a kiss as a 
us privilege reserved solely for those 
rt-| she loves, and who have a right to take it: 
Without even the excuse furnished by 
Christmas customs and mistletoe boughs, 
Sete be mca 
ri o! enga vers, 01 
in her own heart she knows her Mr 
them is as short-lived as the mystery and 
moonlight of the walks and talks that lead 


precio’ 


to such indiscreet saluations: 


Although not desiring that old heads 
should grow on young shoulders, one can 


but grieve when this is the case: 


The fragrance is being insensibly stolen 
from the rose, the bloom brushed off the 


peach: : 
Love, it has often been said, is the atmo- 
sphere in which a woman's beauty blooms. 
e consciousness of being loved is, in truth, 


the greatest beautifier in the world: 


But to know herself beloved, and to allow 
lover, who perhaps docs not even desire 
to become more than a summer day 
: admirer, to make love are widely different 
This accounts for the fact that besides | things. ‘ 


Sandwiches 

Are excellent if made of the small finger 
ag peer pi eiagsan te tae Ror hemor 

alf, an: en spread with po meat, 
pounded marsiines Choypon ,and anchovy, 
or any other filling you eo. (Reply to 
Brrmoes Priarze.) 

Savoury Rice. 

Boil a teacupful of rice till tender, drain 
away the water, and add one ounce of butter, 
two tablesnoonfuals of grated cheese, one 
large baked tomato, pepper and salt to taste. 
Stir well together over the fire, and serve 
heaped ona dish. (Reply to VEGETARIAN.) 
Paste for Keeping. 

Mix a quarter of an ounce of powdered 
alum with a quarter of a pound of flour, 
stir smoothly into a pint of cold water. 
Stir over the fire till thick, adding more 
water if required. Add one teaspoonfal of 
oil of cloves and pour into a jar for use. 
(Reply fo Orricu Bor.) 

Sherbet. 

Half a pound of caster sugar, a quarter of 
@ pound each of tartaric acid and carbonate 
of soda, thirty drops of essence of lemon. 
Add the essence to'the’sugar, and then mixin 
theother powders, passing all twice 
awire sieve. Keepin a tightly corked bottle. 
(Reply to Harry Faminy.) 

Scalleped Eges. 

Season some fine breadcrumbs with 
chopped parsley, pepper and salt. Cover the 
bottom of a greased fireproof dish with them, 
moisten with a little milk, break three or 
four eggs on to the crumbs, cover with more, 
and moisten with milk. Put a few bits of 
butter on the top, and bake for ten minutes. 


ideal woman's weekly. 


often the prelude to an engagement, as 
well ag its leading theme, will have dawned 


and embraces much 


OR THE 


Wexx ENDING 
JuLy 22, 1909, 


FINGER- 
NAILS. 


How to Keep Them Pretty. 


HAND that bears ugly finger- 
nails can never be : ee 
as truly beautiful, for ugly 
nails spoil a pretty hand 
more than bad teeth mar 
@ pretty face: Yet finger. 
on nen mayer be ai! They can be 
made things of jo: roper attention is 
devoted to their cane: me 
Trimmed Once 
a Week. 

The nails should be trimmed with 
thin curved ecissors or nail clippers about 
once a week, but they should te left long 
enough to protect the ends of the fingers 
and not injure the quick. 

Before trimming allow the tips of the 
fingers to remain in warm water for a few 
minutes, which will soften the nail and 
prevent cracking. 

In the trimming, the form of the finger 
should be followed as closely ag possible. 
Some fingers are tapering, while others are 
round, flat, or blunt. The blunt finger 
will look better if the nail is tapered. 

The nails should never be scraped with 
a knife or other metallic substance: Any 
cleaning that isnecessary can be done with 
an poy ak ties stick, and all adhering 
skin can be loosened by this means and the 
agsistance of a reliable nail bleach. This 
formula gives a nail cleaner and bleach that 
is harmless and effective: Tartaric acid. 
one drachm ; rosewater, one ounce; mix aad 
filter. 

In washing the nails, use a good nail 
brush and pure soap containing no grit. 

Hangnails are caused by the skin adheri 
to them. To prevent this the skin shou 
be loosencd from the nails several times « 
week with an orange-wood stick or other 
blunt instrument. . 

Nerves and 
Forgetfulness. 

Biting the finger-nails is entirely due to 
nervousness in young people, but in those of 
mature age forgetfulness is often the cause: 
The remedy is simple. Obtain a solution 
made up as follows: Quinine sulphate, 
1 drachm; F.E. Quassia, 1 drachm; water, 
one ounce; and apply it to the nails 
several times a day and always after 
washing the hands: . 

This solution dves not discolour the 
nails or cause them to fook unsightly, 
but by the bitter taste it imparts to the 
nail it constantly reminds one of the habit 


HOME. | 


Pried Vegetable Marrow 

Only requires to be known to be liked. 
Cuta gear. larg into rings aninch thick, 
dredge flour, and fry in a little fat. 
Sprinkle with pepper and salt, and serve. 
Paddling 

Should be indulged in very carefully by 
children. By all means let them have their 

on @ warm day by the sea for 


stockings 

ee a ee ; a uiry 
C) ‘on shoes an , an 

the ped is restored. Lengthened 


paddling sends the blood to the head, and 
sets up all kinds of childish troubles. 


. I i 
Famer oe Normal Weight & 


‘With the coming of the hot weather ve 
stout people are more than usually Misiranset 
Their condition is, as a matter of fact, not 
without its imminent on account 
of the large quantity of uous fatty 
tissue with w they are internally bur- 
dened, to the detriment of the vital fal cee 
In this state should avoid anything 
like violent 3 the fat-laden system 
will not stand it, There is & simple pre- 
scription which will be the means of quickly 
reducing weight without physical effort, 
fasting, or any other strain on the oon. 
stitation:—One ounce of fiuid extract of 
Glycyrrhiza B.P., one half-ounce of Marmols, 
one ounce of pure Glycerine B.P., and 


h| Peppermint Water to make six ounces in 


all. Get your chemist to make up the 
mixture (or you can easily do it yourself). 
Take two nfuls after each meal and 
at bedtime. Simple as all this seems, the 

all ¢ you need. 
Yon will recover normal weight, your limbs 


will 

waist correct measurement, an 

find yourself the picture of health into the 
bargain. 


Are you a reader 7 


Wark ENDING 
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PEARSON’S WEEKLY ADVERTISEMENT SUPPLEMENT, 


Eczema, Nettlerash, Ringworm, Bad Legs 
and every Skin Illness 


IS CURED BY “ANTEXEMA”—TRY IT TO-DAY. 


[HERE ig no skin trouble which “ Anterema” 
does not cure. It does not matter in the least 


perfect skin 
worked every day by ‘“ Antexema,” and if you area 
skin sufferer we want you to know that you will 
never be perfectly cured until you use this famous 
British remedy, which is invariably successful. 
There are conclusive reasons why “Antexema” 
succeeds where 


Ecorme and rashes quickly vanish 
when “dAntezeme’’ is applied, 


everything 
“Antexema” is a creamy liquid, of which 
i by the skin 
immediately it is app! i 
antiseptic, mvisible, artificial skin is formed over the 
bad place, which effectually excludes dust, dirt, grit, 


and for those germs to set up blood-poisoning, with 
serious or even fatal resulta. Nhe ess af" Aatotoen” 


“ Antexema ” “Tould always 
scratches, pi and i 


eczema of facial » 

ele bites, leg Agen Re and chin troubles, 
i t, psoriasis, ring- 

worm, shi and ulcers. If your trouble io 


Don't Neglect Your Skin 
but put it right at once. Your slight trouble of to-day 
becomes a serious one by to-morrow. Use ~ Ant- 


is true 
skin affections. Site wey you should begin with 


“ Antexema” immediately. 


Don’t make the mistake made by some people of 
saying your skin trouble is incurable, aad that 


can do you any We are always 


4 ’ good. 
receiving letters from those whom “ Antexema ” has 


us they had tried so-called 
been to hospitals and consulted doctors 


B 
F 
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night they used it they obtained a night’s r 
rest after onthe of sleeplessness. They wa tread 
from itching and burning pain, and continued the 
«Anterema” treatment, and now they are com- 
pletely cured. ‘ 

Tusect bites, skin irritation, sunburn and scorched 
skin, which so frequently develop imto eczema, aro 
all prevalent skin troubles of summer, Your 
defeuce is found in “ Antexema,” and with a bottle 


aie of this wonderful’ 


at hand 
you can feel safe 
and secure Do 


not think of going 
away on a y 
without ing a 
bottle of “Ant- 


moment 
exema™ touches 
the scorched or 
irritated skin it 
LP ae : A: cools, soothes, and 
“* Antenna” cures the mest uickly removes 
stuthern cans of riagzorm, tMhetacubaeantirely, 


which is most grateful to the tortured, irritated, and 
sleepless sufferer. You see your skin getting healthier 
day by day, and in a short time your skin trouble 
has never to return. That is the sort of cure 
you want, but the one and only certain way of 
securing it is by using “ Antexema,” and doing so 
at once, Begin your cure now. 
All Chemists supply “ Antexema ” 
There is no difficulty about getting “‘ Antexema.” 
Every Chemist, Pharmacist, and Store, including 
Boots, Taylor's, and all Cash Chemists, supply 
“ Antexema” in regular shilling bottles. Also obtain- 
able ev in Canada, Australia, New Zealand, 
South Africa, India, and every British Dominion. 


Antexema 


99 
CURE Y PBVERY SAIN 7 ; 


s 


A CONSTANT SUPPLY OF PURE WATER FROM YOUR HOUSEHOLD TAP: OY. M™MING 


By MONTAGUE A, HOLBEIN, 
IS INSURED BY THE USE OF The well-known Channel Soimmer. 


Thousands of germs and ee 


microbes pass through 


Cloth, Price 1s,, Post Free, 1s, 2d 


the filter beds of Gravel The Contents Inctode— 
ard Sand escape 
—_ Floating—Breast Stroke—Swimmin; 


into the pipes and 
cisterns, where they 
multiply with astonish- 
ing rapidity. 


OLD FASHIONED 
FILTERS 
have been proved to be 
no safeguard and even 
dangerous through con- 
start use, and the only 
Tecognised safe way of 
obtaining pure germ- 
free water, so essential 
for the well-being of 
both children and adults, 
is by filtering your water 
at the tap through the 


PEARSON'S 
a HOME ” FILTER. 


om the Back— 
| Sea Swimming- 
The Overhan’ 
Stroke—Treadir; 
Water— Unde 

Water Swimmin: 
—Swimming lil. 
a Dog—Plungin; 
and Diving- 


Training — Lif. 


extremes of pressure and 
the most stringent con- 
ditions, 
The Doulton Filter Tubes 
are used exclusively in 
the Pearson’s ‘* Home” 
@ specially 
designed Tap _ Filter 
suitable for constant use 
in the Home, School, 
Office, Workroom, and 
Factory. 


It fits any tap and is 


PEARSON'S 
“Home FILTER 


THE CHEAPEST, 
MOST CONVENIENT and 
EFFICIENT 


TAP FILTER 
IN EXISTENCE. 
Made and eee ons Se oe LYD., at the 


GFFERED TO OUR READERS FOR A LIMITED PERIOD AT THE 
PRICE OF ES /— EACH, POST FREE. 


Send order at once, with impression of tap at the meuth, to 


FILTER DEPARTMENT, 13 HENRIETTA STREET, LONDON, W.C. 


SPBCIAL TBRMS TO THE TRADB, AGENTS, &e. 


This baadbeok may be ordered throug’ 
year Beokselier, er will be forward. 
post free fer 1/2 by 

A F. SOWTER, 
17 Henrietta Street, London, W.C 


REAL DEVONSHIRE CREAM 
CLOTTED ; 


absolutely pure; no preservatives uscd 
the most efficacious cubstitate for co 
liver oil; invaluable for children an 
imvalids, ¢ Ib., ts. 64.; 1 ]b., 2s. 4d. 
2lb., és. 4d., free. Supplied constant): 
to the Countesses Cadozap, Pembroke 
Sefton, Dundonald, Guilford, Lich ‘ 
field, etc, by 
Mrs. CONYERS, 
BRIDESTOWE &.0., DEVONSHIRE. 


Bread 


“Has a taste as sweet as 
any cordial comfort” 


Hovis 


(Trade Mask.) 


Waae do you think of our latest form of competition, 


Lost Worps? You will agree, I think, 
Lost Words. that our competition experta have hit 

upon a form of contest which is not 
only novel, but also free from the objections which 
getracted from former competitions: For exam le, not 
& few of our critics took exception to Ohangelets and 
Goapiings on the ground that one was unable to take part 
in them unless one had paper and pencil constantly in one’s 
band: Lost Worps, however, is a competition you 
can carry in your head.” No matter where you are. 
whether travelling on the railway, laa So a hammock, 
or wi along the street, you can out s bright 
clever sentence that tiay win for you our big cash prize. 
Try it to-night. Competition No: 2, you will note, closes 
on July 22nd: 


P. L. G. has latcly taken to wearing glasses owing to 

tfouble with one of «While 

open of I was to the optician at whose 

shop I bought them,” he writes, “I 

happened to ask him {f he could tell me 

who ori ly invented them. He said he hadn’t an idea, 
eo I thought I would write and ask you.”—— 

The genial Emperor Nero, I believe, is the first person 
who assisted his sight by artificial means. He had a pair 
of concave glasces made to enable him the better to watch 
the gladiators hacking each other to pieces. Spectacles 
fn their modern form are supposed to have been invented 
by a monk nemed Alexander von Spina, about 1290. 
There fs, however, a tomb in Florence which bears the 
following inscription :— 

Here J.1E3, SALVINO DEGLI ABMATI 
Inventor of spectacles. 
May God pardon his sins, 

In view of the usefulness of the invention, this last 
rematk seems 4 trifle uncalled for. Originally a kind 
of beryl was used in the place of glass. 


“Way is it,” inquires AmaTevs DsgpaTes, “ that an 
auctioneer sells everything connected 
at with fine art at so many guineas, and 
guns < not, as other articles are sold, at 80 
‘ many pounds?”—— . 
I think the A. D., is that 


pie are willing to give the extra for things 

e pictures and old china, Since ve ceased 
to be issued they have slipped out of most business 
transactions, but here and there one finds the coin still 
retained. Horscs and guns, for instance, are generally 
sold in the same manncr. The fact is that in buying 
luxuries people are inclined to be a trifle more careless 
with their money than in the case of necessities, 

A ‘rich man will bid just as freely in guineas for a 
picture or a horse as he would in pounds, and auctioneers 
na! take advantage of the fact. Doctors are the 
only class who have been ‘cute enough to retain the 
pm as 8 professional fee. The guinea, by the way, 

as not always been worth twenty-one shillings. Between 
1668, when it was first made, and 1817, when it was 
abolished, it fluctuated in valuo considerably. In 1695 
it was worth thirty shillings, while as late as 1816 it still 
fetched twenty-seven shillings. Tho coin got its name 
from the fact that the gold it was first made of was 
brought by the African Company from Guinea, and the 
ck fssue had an impression of an elephant on the 

kk. 


—oeyd 


Here is another wail from an =“ . Business, 
re Lon nies on be on his fellow 
workers, has an inquisitive master. 

nae “* Ho is sontanly Es uiring into our 
ployer. family matters,” ites, *‘ which is 


of course very objers a What can “ do ? ’——. 

I sympathize with you, Busmess, as I can imagine 
that {¢ might be objectionable. ° 

Why not arrange some such plan as the following, and 
be in readiness for him next time ? 

There was a certain Marshal Castellane, who had a 
mania for questioning his officers about their families ; 
his invariable mode of intcrrogation being, “ What is 
your father’s profession, your mothér’s, and your sister's ?”” 

This repetition became at last wearisome, and some 
of his young subalterns arranged the following reply: 
“ My father is a shoe-maker, my mother fs a laundress, 
and my sister is very flighty.” The following day, the 
Marshal, who had received tho same answer to his ques- 
tions from three officers, turned to a fourth and com- 
menced in his usual strain, “ What is your father’s pro- 
fession ?”? ‘A shoe-maker.” “And your mother?” 
“She is a laundress.” ‘“ Thao will do,” interrupted the 
Marshal ; ‘“ I know the rest ; your sister is very ty, and 

u will consider yourself confined to barracks until she 

ves better.” 

I think such » plan would satisfactorily “shut up” 
your employer, Business, and he would hardly be able to 
retaliate, as did the Marshal, would he ? 


Note.—A pen-Knife will 
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“< Wirn reference to your answer to C. R. G. on the subject 

of nettles,” writes Boxer, “I think the 

More About following may be interesting: When 

Nettles. the Romans came to Britain they found 

the climate very cold, and, in order to 

warm themselves as well as to make themselves hard, they 

whipped their bodies with nettles, But our British nettles 

were nod strong enough, 80 they sent for some to Italy. 

To this day these are known as ‘Roman nettles.” A 

dye, by the way, is also made from this * useless’ plant 
by boiling it with alum.” —— 

Thanks, C. R. @. I like your story about the Romans. 

I remember reading at school that they were “‘ brave 


even to the point of rashneas,’”* but it that the 
historian would have been more correct had written 
“even to the point of nettle rashness.” Perhaps that is 
the reason why, when I unintentional, canght hold of one 
last month, I hastily ejaculated : “ 1” One 


can scarcely wonder that poor Boadicea had no chance 
against such terrible opponents, Men who whip them- 
selves with nettles as a pastime would be capable of 
successfully tackling a Suffragette. 


“Jr is true,” writes H. L, “that I have grown vety 

BE tout T win vinttor and fionds 
1 hi ut m8 i 

Troubles of souk not annoy me b passing such 

Goliath. rematksas ‘How youdo grow!" When 


?? 


ever are you to sto: 
you going Pe is 


or some. such silly and obvious observation. 
is to stand and simper while I am having my points judged 
as though I were a prize bullock. I very pleased 
if you could suggest some crushing answer.” —— 

‘The situation doesn’t seem to lend itself to anything 
very scathing in the way of repartee, H. I. (By the way, 
your initials are rather appropriate—aren’t v7") You 

cree i 
are ip ent!” but 


see 8 See on = 

ua with the observation ; Ly» © you're getting 
anit stout!” A remark like’ that fully deserves & 
withering retort, but a mere comment on one’s height 
may surely be passed over with dignity. 


InpiaNant writes me 4 letter, quite in keeping with his 
name, about an expérience which he 
considers, shows the evasions practised 

appears that at a 
purchased a belt for his 


encouraged to make a practico of buying articles, taking 
them =. and then, after finding th 
exchanging them for something lower-priced, it might not 
prove a very lucrative outlook for the shopkeeper: Also, 
it seems to me that when anyone goes to a shop to buy 
something in the wearing-apparel line for somebody else, 
they can save themselves (and others) & lot of trouble by 
taking the right measurements with them: 

You will remember that the other week we published 


the following three-lined verse sent us 


Help for by Mr. Harry Lauder, the popular 
Harry Scots comedian : 
Lauder. ; Doon on the beach sat a bonnie wee 
ass 


Gazing oot énto the seas 
Her name was Mackay, but she met a young chap— 


What happened or was said on this historic occasion 
Mr. Lauder omitted to say ; and as our staff deemed this 
effort of Mr. Lauder’s muso of national importance, it 
was agreed to appeal to. the public to supply the 
concluding line to the stanza, the Editor, with his accus- 
tomed generosity as a patron of the fine arts, backing up 
this decision with an offer of a prize of £5 for the sender 
of ne line Foeagns as the best: 

uring the following fortnight postcards suggestin, 
all sorts of endings to the stanza simply satied on 
Henrietta Street, and from them Mr. Lander has himeelf 
selected’ the following line as the best received :— 

They’re “ United,” now, yeb “ Free.” 

The sender is Mr. Arthur Huddlesden, 24 Bloomfield 
Avenue, Bath, to whom the prize of £5 has been sent, 


For the sixth year in succession Messrs. Elkin & Co. are 
; offering two Scholarships; one for 

A Chance female and one for male voice. There 
for Singers. js no limit as to age, and each Scholar- 
ship will be awarded to the best voice, 
or the one that shows most promise, taking into considera- 
tion the age of the competitor. 

The Scholarships consist of twelve months’ free tuition 
with Mr. Charles -Phillips, the well-known singer and 
teacher, who has selected among the test picoes “ Firelight 
Faces,” by Gerald Lane, one of the songs published in the 
famous Pearson’s Sixpenny Series. 

Full particulars and forms of entry may be obtained 
by sending a stamped and directed envelope to Messrs. 
Elkin & Co., Ltd., 8 and 10 Beak Street, Regent Street, 
London, W. 


be awarded to each reader whose letter is 
er whose euggestion for a title ie usud. 


ractioally 
seteog J 


Werex ENDING 
Jury 22, 1909, 


Tau following letter from RESERVEMAN certain! deserves 


rominence. He remarks: ‘ The Army 


The rve contains many thousand 
Untrained men in the prime of life, yet all these 
Reserves. are debarred from joining the Terri. 


torial Army, and at present 

maeget toot Hh would Tou gol sg 
wou a ing ii 

authorities would allow men of the Reserve to jo oe 


been called up for four days’ training. 

Seeing that euch great efforts are being made to obtaia 
the required nume strength for the Territorial Fores 
this seems to be a good suggestion. 


several of his friends are red. 
and “tho least annoyance 
makes them savage,” wants to know 
why people who have hair of that 
colour are slways hot-tempered: 

I think this is one of those generally. 
accepted dicte which rests more upon assumption thas 
upon proved fact: There is no really reliable evidence ta 
show that red-haired are actually the rs of 
quicker tempers than the black or brown thatched: It 
is a which dates from the days when the 
teneta of astrology were accepted as infallible guides to 
character: 

The old star-gazers asserted that red hair was a sign 
that the individual was born under the influence ol 
Mars (the red planet), and ag this is the heavenly body 
associated astrologically with warlike energies, they 
deduced the fact that any hastiness of temperament 
(which at times is common to us all) would be more 
pronounced in these cases than in others: From the 
point of personal recollection, I may say that the most 

tempered man I ever met had hair which could 
only be described as # flaming ” ! 


Onn dull, dreary February day a friend of mine hed 
occasion to vit @ school in the hear! 
There was of one of London’s most poverty 
No Room. stricken districts: His mission was « 
of snowdrops to 


leasant one. He had a huge hamper 
the pleasure that these simple 


tribute amongst the youngsters, and 

ite flowers gave those 

poor little slum children, he says, amply re him foe 
all the trouble associated with this labour of love: 

Just as he hed given away his last bunch he noticed « 
little whom the flowers seemed to brighten more thas 
the others: 

Well,” he said, “ have you ever been where the flowen 
come from ?” 

* Please, no, sir,” replied the child ; “ but, please, my 


sister’s been: 

§ Oh, and when did she'go ?” 

© Please, sir, she went with the Fresh Air Fund in the 
summer.” 

“Indeed,” said my friend, getting quite interested: 
“ And why didn’t you go?” 
“ Please, sir, there was no room ; but I hope to go this 


Gould there be anything more pathetic than that 
remark, “ Please, sir, there was no room?” Just think 
of it: Hed another ninepence been sent last year that 
little girl would have had her outing just like her sister and 
her other friends. She hopes to go this year: Don’t let 
the poor little mite be disappointed: Send your ninepenco 
at once to the Fresh Air d: 


Tus following special days’ outings, in connection with 

the Fresh Air Fund, have beea 

— ~ for i sy me sod 30th 

—_ of July respectively: st Pelican ” 

ays. Day; “The Owl's” Day; and 

_ * Buffalo” Day: Don’t forget thst 

£8 2s: pays for e day’s outing for a complete party o! 
200 poor, slum kiddies: ; 


(The list of Fresh Ate Fund subscriptions will be found 
on the red page opposite.) 


H: W: Grant, who sa 
hai ° 


Red-haired. 
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Waar des yo thas 6) ear latest form of competition, 

las, Worps? You will agree, [ think. 
Lost Words. (33) «:r competition experts have hit 

upon a form of contest which is not 
only novel. but also tree from the objections which 
detracte:l from former competitions: For example. not 
a few of our cli cs took exception to Ghangelets and 
Couplings on te cround that ome was unable to take part 
fn them naless one had po -r and penell constantly in one's 
band. Lost Worps. huvever, is @ competition you 
can 8 carry in veur kead.’ No matter where you arc. 
whether travelins on the railway. dozing {n a hammock. 
or walking aiony the strect. you can think out a bright 
clever sentence tit may win for you our big cash prize. 
Icy it to-night. Competition No: 2. you will note, closes 
on July 22nd. 


—— 


P. L. G. has lately taken to wearing glasses owing to 
rouble with ono of his eyes. “ While 

Origin of 1 was talking to the optician at whoso 

Specs. shop € honght them,” he writes. “I 
happened to ask him if he could tel! me 
who originally invented them. Ho said he hadn't an idea, 
go 1 thought J would write and ask you.” —— 

Tho genial Emperor Nero. L believe, is the first person 
who assisted his -ig3t Ly actificial means. He had a pair 
of concave ples nest to enable him the better to watch 
the gladiators ko liag each other to pieces. Spectacles 
fn their molern form are supposed to have been invented 
by a monk nemed Atsander von Spina, about 1290. 
There is, howes:r. a tom in Florence which bears the 
following in: -ripuion : — 

Hien lass Sanvino DeGLE ApMaTI 
inventor of spectacles. 
May God pardon his sins. 

In yiew of the usefulness of the invention, this last 
remark scoms a trifle uncalled for, Originally o kind 
of beryl was wri in the place of glass. 


inquires AmarcuR DeBATER, “ that an 
auctivnecr sells everything connected | 
with fine art at so many guineas, and 
not, as other articles are sold, ab so | 
many pounds ? ?—— | 
[ think the reason, A. D., ia that | 
eople are willing io give tho extra shilling for things | 
Like pictures ant ell china, Since guineas havo ceased 
to be iesued they have slipped out of most busines: 
transactions. it here and there one finds the coin stil 
retained. Perse. ant woos, for instance, are generi'ly 
sold in the same menner. ‘ihe fact is that in buying 
luxuries people are inclined to be a trifle more careh 
with their money than in the case of necessities, 

A rich mon will hii just as freely in guineas for a 
pieture or ae: © os ue would in pounds, and auctioncers 
naturally take sdiventage of the fact. Doctors are the 
only class who toys heen ‘cute enough to retain the 
guinea as a nets simul tee. The guinea, by the way, 
Nos not always boon wert) twenty-one shillings, Between 
1663, when it was first mode, and 1817, when it was 
abolished, it tiv tuated in value considerably, In 1495 
it waa worth thiriy shilline.. while as late as 1816 it sti! | 
fetched twenty sveu shillues. The coin got its name 

| 


“Way is i.” 


Going at 
Guineas. 


ww 


from the fac: tia the ald it was first made of waa 
brought by the Airiesn Comioany from Guinca, and Ure 
original issue lsc ane inepe 


back. 


tee 


‘io of an elephant on 


Were is anether wail from an employee. Busis. 


behalf 


who writes on of his f 
An workers, has an inquisitive master, 
Inquisitive “He as continually inguiring into our 
Employer. . 2 : 


family meter,” he writes, “S whieh is 
of course very Objection ale, What can we do ?"’— -- 

1 sympathise with vou. Businrs3, as Fo can isrigine 
that it mieht be objectionab!s. 

Wheiot arrnge some such pian as the following, and 
be in readiness fa fim nexe time ? 7 

There was a cercaa Marshal Castellane, who had a 
mania fer questiontue tus ofsers about their families ; 
his invariable moo in’ rrogation being, “ Whas is 
your father’s profs) os. yd mother’s, and your sistur’s 2” 

This repeutivn became at ist wearisome, and seme 
of his young subalteiny arrange! the following reply: 
“ My father is a shoc-nuset, my mother is a laundress, 
and my sister is very tiighty.”” ‘ho following day, the 
Marshal, who had received tho same answor to his ques- 
tions from three officers. (:rned to @ fourth and com- 
menced in his usual strain, “ What is your fathor’s pro- 
fession 2°77 ‘SAU shine cer.’ “And your mother?” 
* She is a dance sss. *Vhae will do,” interrupted the 
Marshal: Ploisa the rest ; your sister is vory flighty. and 
you will cousiter yourself confined to barracks uatil sho 
behaves better! 

[think sh > 
year enyneyer. | 
retaliate, as citi t: 


st | 


ol 


oy would satisfactorily shat up” 
*, snd he would hardly be alice t 
Weosaal would he ? 


Note.—A pen-Kaife will 
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AV ru reference to vor answer to GRY Gon the subject 
oi ners,” writes Boxra, “ £ think tho 
fieowing may be jateresting: When 
the Romans came fo Brisiia they foun! 
the climate very cold, and, in Order to 
warm themerlyes as wellas to meke themseives hard, they 
whipped their bodies with nevules, But our British netth-s 
were not strong cnough, so they sent for somo to Italy. 
‘Yo this day these are known as * Roman nettles. A 
dye, by tho way, is also made from this ‘ uscless > plaat 
by bofling it with alum.” - 

Thanks, (. R. G.I like your story about the Romans. 
T remember reading at school that they were “brave 
even to the point of rashness,” but it appears that tho 
historian would have been more correct if ho had written 
even to the point of nettle rashness,”” Perhaps that. is 
the reason why, when 1 unintentionally caught hold of one 
last month, T hastily ejaculated : “ Great Caesar!” One 
can scarcely wonder that poor Boadicea had no chance 
against. such tenille opponcnts, Men who whip them- 
selves with neitles as a pastime would be capable of 
successfully tackling « Suiiragette. 
“Tp is true,” writes H. L, “that I bavo grown vety 
quickly of late, and am now about six 
{ect high, but I wish visitors and fricnds 
would not annoy mo by passing such 
remarks as ‘How youdogrow!’? ‘Whea 
ever are you going to stop growing ?’ 
or some such silly and obvious observation, ALT can do 
is to stand and simper while I am having my points judged 
as though I were a prizo bullock. I should be very pleased 
if you could suggest some crushing answer.’’—— 

‘the situation doesn’t seem to lend itself to anything 
very scathing in the way of repartec, ILI. (By tho way, 
your initials are rather appropriate—aren’t thoy ?) You 
mivbt remark like Dr. Jolnson used to when he got tho 
worst of an argument: * po ie are impertinent!” but 
I can’t seo that there is really any n for you to be 
nasty at all. I should reserve your sarcasm until you 
arrive at that distressing age when your friends grect 
you with the ebservation : “ Why, old man, you're getting 
quite stout!” A remark like that fully deserves a 
withering retort, but a mere comment on one’s height 
may surely be pas-ed over with dignity. 


More About 
Nettles. 


Troubles of 
Goliath. 


Ispiex ast writes me a letter, quite in keeping with his 
name. abont an experience which he 
considers shows the evasions practised 
by shopkeepers: It appears that at a 
seaside shup he purchased a belt for his 
wife which {urned out to be too small. 
When he tried tu persuade the shopgirl to exchange it 
fora yard of ribhon and refund him tho difference in 
moa-y. he found, to his surprise, that she took tho vicw 
that a= the article had heen paid for and taken away, no 
such rebate could be allowed. As a concession, however, 
sh permitted him to take out the value in goods. 

A little reflection will show that if customers were to be 
encouraged to make a practice of buying articles, taking 
them away, and then, after finding them unsuitable. 
exchanging thera for something lower-priced, it might not 
prove a very lucrative outlook for the shopkeeper. Also, 
it seems to me that wh:n anyone goes to o shop to buy 
something in the wearing-apparel line for somebody else, 
they can save themselves (and others) @ lot of trouble by 
taking the right measurements with them: 


No 
Exchange. 


You will remember that the other weck we published 
the following three-lined verse sent us 


Help for ly Mr. Harry Lauder, the popular 
Harry Scots comedian : 
Lauder Deus on the beach sata lannie wee 


lass 
Gazing oot into the sea} 

Her name was Mackay, but che met a young chap— 

What happened or was said on this historie oce tion 
Mr. Lauder omittest to say ; and as our staff deemed this 
efoit of Mr. Laudes’s muse of national importanss, it 
was agreed tu appeal to the public to supply the 
concluding line to the stanza, the Editor, with his accus- 
tomed generosity 23 a patron of the fine arts, backing up 
this decision wiih an ofr of a prize cf £5 fur the scuder 
of the line selected as the best. 

Daring the following furtnight postcards suggesting 
all sorta of endings to the stanza simply rained on 
Henrietta Strect. and fiom them Mr. Lauder baa himself 
selected the following line as the best received :— 

They're United” vow. yt “ Free.” 

The sender is Mr Arthur Wuddlesden, 24 Blooniteld 
Avenue, Bath, to wicom the prize of £5 has been sent, 
Pow the sixth vear ta succession Mossrs. Elkin & Co. are 
ofering two Scholarships; one fer 
fevile and onc for male voiee. Tucre 
is ne limit as to age, and each §. holar- 
ship will be awarded to the best voice, 
or the one that shows most promise, taking into considcra- 
lion the age of the competitor. 

The Scholarships consist of twelve months’ free tuition 
with Mr. Charles Phillips, the well-known singer and 
teacher, who has scl-cted among the test pi-ces “ Firclight 
Fass,” by Gerald Lane, one of the songs published in the 
famous Pearson's Sixpenny Serics. 

Full particulars and forms of entry may bo obtained 
hy sending a siunped and directed envelope to Messrs. 
Eda & Co. Ltd, 8 and 19 Boak Street, Regent Street, 
fenden, W. 


A Chance 
for Singers. 


be awarded to each reader whose lIetier is 
or whose suggestion for a titie is used. 


WEEX SNDING@ 
Jiry 22, 1909, 


nly deserves 
2° The Army 


Untrained 
Reserves. 

torial Army, f.1 a oy 
practically no training ot all duriny their service in iia 
Roserve. I suggest that it would be a good thing if the 
authorities would allow men of the Reserve to join their 
local Territorials in order to get tho benefit of training 
with them at their headquarters and annual encampmen'. 
I myself would willingly go into camp for a fortni::; 
annually, but am debarred through Service Regulatis:. 
During the six years I have been in the Reserve I have on’, 
been called up for four days’ training.” 

Seeing that such great efforts aro boing made to obiun 
the required numerical strength for the Territorial Fur 
this seems to be a good suggestion. 

H: W: Grant, who says several of his friends are + 
haired and “the least annoyan ¢ 
makes them savage.” wants to knoe 
why peopie wh» have hair of tu: 
colour are always hot-tempered: 

I think this is one of those general, 
accepted dicta which rests more upon assumption thi: 
upon proved fact: There is no really reliable evideuce t 
show that red-haired people are actually tho pussessors 1‘ 
quicker tempers than the black or brown thatched: Is 
is a generalisation which dates from the days when ths 
tenets of astrology were accepted as infallible guides to 
character: : 

The old star-gazcrs asserted that red hair was a 6)zu 
that the individual was born under the intiuenco ut! 
Mars (the red planet), and ag this is the heavenly boi; 
associated astrologically with warlike energies, the; 
deduced the fact that any hastinc:3 of temperamen: 
(which at times is common to u3 all) would be mora 
pronounced in these cases than in others. From tie 
point of personal recollection, I may say that the most 
equable-tempered man I ever met had hair which couli 
only be described as ! flaming ”’ ! 


Red-haired. 


One dull, dreary February day a friend of mine hu 
occasion to visit @ school in the heax 
of one of London’s most pover ; 
stricken districts: His mission was + 

Bee one. He had o huge hamp:: 
of snowdrops to distribute amongst the youngsters, ani 
the pleasure that these simple white flowors gave thos 
poor little slim children, he says. amply repaid him {« 
all the trouble associated with this labour of love: 

Just as he had given away his Inst bunch he notic~i + 
little girl whom the flowers scemed to brighten more { 
the others: 

© Well,” he said, “ have you cver been where the floss 
come from ?”’ 

* Please, no, sir,” replied the child ; “ but, ple tse.» 
sister’s been.” 

‘© Oh, and when did she go?” 

§ Please, sir, she went with the Fresh Air Fund ia +i: 
summer.” 

“Indeed,” said my friend, getting quite interss'+! 
“ And why didn’t you go?” 

“ Please, sir, there was no roum ; but I hope to gy fis 

oar.” 

Gould there be anything more pathetic than ths: 
remark, “ Please, sir, there was no room 2” Just thins 
of it. Had another ninepence been sont last year tis 
little girl would have had her outing just like her sister a: 
her other friends. Sho hopes to go thia vear. Don't! 
the poor little mite be disappoin'-d. Send yourmacyes”: 
at once to the Fresh Air Fund. 


Tux following special dars’ outings. in coanect.on Rw 
the Fresh Air Fund. have bev. 


F.A.F. arranged for the 26th, 27th, and OTs 
Special of July respectively. “Ist Pelican 
Days. Day; “Tio Owl's” Day; a3 


“Buffalo” Day. Don't forgst ter 
£8 23: pays for a day’s outing for a complete party ' 
200 poor, slum kiddies: 


(The list of Fresh Air Fund subscript:o::s ail Se fo 
on the red page opposite.) 
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fesecd to the Hon. Secre- 
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he acknowledged in the paper. Collecting forms may be 
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COUPLINGS. 


“& amount available for distribution in Competition 
‘\“s £29 28. To the winner, £14 11s. has been awarded, 
(similar sum has been divided in twenty-eight other 


! 
‘}e Coupling selected as the best, together with the 
Ds. and address of the sender, is as follows: 
Wooden legs never know the agony of gou!. 
A.M. Browne, 70 George Street, Basingstoke. 


22 Prizes of '10s. 6d. each. 
= Renee ic? Rd., Atkinson, E., 


; B., 12 Fairteld bas Edmonton ; 
". 288 Chaos ia Hoyfield, Feist Bull, mie 
xt nore A. ‘Widcombe, eth: 
Chickerell’ Ra. 
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Weymouth; Esseme W.,. Wilton, 

yes Mrs., 129 St. Geor, erguson, 

I vllour St. Leith; Gardner, 


e's Rd., Aldershot: 
+» 151 Downham Ra, Isling- 
Mey, K., _Dbepton Mallet, Baih; Hunter, 8 Old 
Ihoham; Kin 136 Huskiason ‘St., Liver is Wadarsball, 
z Z Molswarthy a’, W.C.; Neville, Miss J., Ballyla, Castle: 
f J... 1 Victoria Cres, Kirn; Sutherland, Nurse, 

se “tae tw Sutherland, D. H!, Land Hallow 
~ OM. Sorgt, 
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B., Ist Heavy Bde. R.G.A., Aldershot: Varley, 

<= Market St. Nebden Badye.; 

Hate, Br tuford. 
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“ ANY OF THEM WILL DO: THEY’RE ALL 


d., six for 3s. 


WORTH READING.” 


Price 6d. each, of all Booksellers, or post free (inland) 8d. each; 


three volumes for Is. 
from C. ARTHUR PEARSON Ltd., 17 and 18 Henrietta Street, 


4d., and twelve for 6s. 6d., 


London, W.C. 


The book that will best help your 
Boy to enjoy his Summer Holidays 
and put real backbone into him 
fs the new and revised edition of 


Now on sale at all booksellers, price, with paper covers, 
Is., with cloth covers, 2s. ; oa a may be had post free for 
FP. Sowter, 17 Henrietta 


ls, 3d 


NAVAL REVIEWS 


SCOUTING 
FOR BOYS. 


By Lieut.-General 
Baden-Powell, C.B. 


. and 2s. 3d. 
Street, pon W.c. 
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NLY show the holiday side 


of Jack afloat. For a real, 


graphic insight into active 
life on board our | ae 


ships read 
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HOW OUR NAVY IS RUN 


CHARLES Se 


Sold by all hook -ellers, price Is.; or 1*. 7 
A. F.SOWTER, 17 Henrietta Street, i oadon, W.C. 
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By ARCHIBALD S. HURD, 
with Preface by Lord 


Lighting Up Time 
_ for this Week, 
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» post free, from 


Ow This Insurance Scheme covers any 


person travelling as a passenger in 
any part of Great Britain or Ireland 


OVER £13,000 ALREADY PAID. 


We pay any number of clatms in respect of 
each accident—not the first claim only. 


£2,000 RAILWAY 


£100 RAILWAY INSURANCE. 


502 CLAIMS “ALREADY PAID, 
including three of £2,000 and one of £1,000. 
ret Insurance rng’ Be specct or oe rr of claims of 
wi each—not for only. ny A aranteed by 

tHe “OCEAN ACCIDENT es Gixtan! ORATION, 

MITED, 36 to 44 Moorgate Street, London, yi C., bg whom notices 

a claim, under the following Somiitions: must be sent within seven 
days to the above address. 

will be paid by the above Corporation to the legal 

representative of any person killed by an acci- 

£2,000 dent in Great Britain or Ireland to the passenger 

train in which the deceased was travelling as a 

Passenger (including post-office servants in railway sorting vans), 

and who, at the time of such accident, had in his, or her, possession, 

the Insurance Coupon on this page, or the paper in which it is, 

7 his, or her, usual signature, written in ink or pencil, on the 

ce provided at tle fuot. This panes may be left at his, or her, 

, ce of abode, so long as the coupon is signed. 

PROVIDED ALSU, that the said sum é6hall be paid to the legal 
representative of such person injured, should death result from 
such accident within three calendar monthe thereafter, and that 
notice of the accident be given within three days of its occurrence. 

In the event of @ person, not being & railway servant 
on duty, nor @ suicide, nor engaged in an illegal act, 
yg I OO having the current number of Pearson’ s Weekly on ti 
or her, at ihe. time of being killed by a railway av: 
dent in the United Kingdom, althoogh not by en accident to ary 
train in which he, or she, may be trarclling as @ passenarr. the 
legal DRED POUNI of the deceased will receive the sum of ONE 
HUN OUNDS, whether the coupon be signed or not, pre- 


vided notice in every case given to Tas Ocean ACCIDENT AND 
GuaRantes CorPoratioN, Limited, 36 to 44 Moorgate Street, London, 
E.C., within seven days from the occurrence of the accident. 

One Hundred Pounds will be paid to the legal representative 
of any cyclist who meets his death by accident while actually riding 
a cycle, provided that deceased at the time of such accident had in 
his, or her, possession, the Insurance Coupon on this page. ur ihn 


* paper in which it is, with his, or her, usual signature, written in 


ink or pencil, on the space provided at the foot, aud that deah 
oceurr within twenty-four hours thereafter. and that novice 19 
given of such accident to the said Corporation at above aisrecs 
within three days of its occurrence This paper may he! eft at ties, 
or_her, place of abode, so long as the conpon is sizned. 

The above conditions ate the essence of the contr 

Thia insurance holds good for the current week of re oon'v, and 
entitles the holder to the benefit of, and is cubiect t« eonditvens 
of, the * Ocean Accident and Guarantee Company, Limited, 
t,"° 1890. Risks Nos. 2 and 8. 
The Purchase of this Publication is admitted to he the payment 
Fy of the Act. A Print of the Act can 
or of the said corporation. 


ave velduly ca a tareive: months’ subscription 


publisher of the paper, Henrietta Street, London, .C. and a 
certificate will be sent in exchange. 
Symes issisias 55: sevcepcsssniesencegcsrnasurssggieeivipameciasmiaeneseng 
Available from 9 a.m, Thursday, Julv 15th. 1909, 


uotii midsight, Friday, July 23rd, 1909. 
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stalk which in time bears many like grains, Gigantic Sale et the «« Qugen’s Royal ” Rouseh 2td Patronised b; 


each designed in a most ingenious manner | HEARTH RUGS. Ae RA. Prinee Ls: 
) C 


. for human food. 
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a See 
hs ature’ S$ Nonderful Devine. 
’ : Designs. . ; 
f. | 
¥ é . . a1 ae j x suitable for Drawing ai, Dining Room, i 
‘ | : , ; ; = 44. u of | _ of F fashionable self-shades tae ‘ 
es =» < , ° : J ‘ ani 4 3} BA ‘\ and Art Colourings to 70. od all r pee 
he | Orer .ouse. _ OTH AR Nea | 
t os ; F Is we . i : {: 7 Ny eent out as Sample 
\ ¥ : é oe “My. zs A identical quality we do 
i] : Wi TH} \ " are, made of material 
F > « & 
| | ; Old Mother Nature has no high-sounding si “3 \ 
4 titles affer her name, but the wonders she © |] Sooo i va Pao 
4 ‘4 TE: , E \ wr ee rst ) nie 
fig bo 4 performs cannot be equalled by the greatest || 'E2ag remy =r SAY ag folicited Pistiaowtals recsi 
i ya ry Ca chemists the world has ever known. a ‘ = og ~ RMRN A AWAY! Given 
) A TS. : peg 
ear 4 One little kernel of wheat nurtured in. PAY “iT? a see “Se ee 
me ee suitable soil, and watered by the warm 4 ti cox. Baa 
d J pu . ry. : = mre tere of your I ' 
4 : | i rains, bursts, and sprouting throws out a z ; “E41 == 3 mncloed The 
+ a 3 ou has ir 
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i i { The interior of each.grain is filled with___.}f . F ae ston. | Ree AUingte 
i . A donde ae 088 0! ichmuc a 
; starch cells—energy-producing storehouses. “Senin et, Pearsm's Weebly.” Marchioness of Hastin 
: i . Pisce Sale of the “Queen's Royal " Household Reversible Rich Turkey Ps :tern 
To be turned into energy the starch must (Trade Mark on all Goods ‘Cc ARPETS 
: Beware of Imitatioas.) (Regd.) 


be changed into a form of sugar before it mITTEDLY THB 4 
can enter into the blood. setises resorted a Rema ar 


4 ; . accor to the rench, fashion, i ced 11/. 
Often, very often, this is difficult in the "3 a “of gale Price @ ~ Mieke Price 130 1 ety ian 


human digestive organs, and the task = [[ReG tS. = 
brings on ‘‘starch indigestion ” and all 
-manner of troubles. 


" "Mustrated Bargain in Catalorze of posh ia Carpets, Hearth ru 8 Quilts, ‘Table Linen, Bedsteads, Overman. lay Curta 


you mention Pearson's Weekly,” &2'711909. —— ‘ 
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In the manufacture of Grape-Nuts 


j._ oDasON & SONS Oc5 ee WODDSLEY ROAD, 
wicsed par of whet and trey “FOUR eooD NOVELS 
certain proportions are treated by a long 
period of slow cooking, 12 to 16 hours, to Read during Holidays. 
and various mechanical operations, and the P 
starch cells are burst and the elandle itself PRICE SIXPENCE EACH. 

. is so. completelychanged. into grape sugar 


that even invalids and children digest the THE - FACE | OF CLAY. 


, _* 
We a 


food within an hour. ‘ 
. By HORACE ANNESLEY VACHELL. 
f H . : “ A powerful and fascinating book, with elements of tragedy, as well as pathos ani — 
Dame Nature also provides in this The characters are real, and the elucidation of the mystery is ore ekilfully pevicaoted : aa 
wonderful grain a food especially designed scene.” —Daily Chronscle. 
for the brain and nerve tissues, namely, THE LOOKER ON 
phosphate of potash, and the makers of By WILLIAM LE QUEUXx. 
Grape-Nuts wisely retain. this in the food. “Mr, Le Queux has doge work on the daily Press, and knows the ropes. Ile» 
A this nore r? if preys of —— London.’ We meet editors, sub-editors, andi q 
iti i it i see a g eal of the innex life of wewspaper offices. The police and Pressmen wo: h 3 
You cannot get it in white bread, for it " n tracking down the murderer of a girl typist wk who was fobed dead in a lonely house. " 3 
brown in colour, and the miller throws it ment is well kept up all through.” —Ladies’ Fieid. 
away because it will not make ‘* beautiful : 
white bread.” No one, until the inventor A He. RED -YEAR. 
ee TALE OF THE INDIAN MUTINY. 
(e) rape-Nu ou 1 
at ae a sia By LOUIS TRACY. 
ood for the brain and nerves. “It is well told, and is fall of interest, because. Mr-‘Tracy, who was formerly 2 -' 
. 2 London. and has for years past been the editor of one of the great Indian newsp)) 
Kernel of Wheat knows ogg ag ig thoroughly. . . . ‘The Red Year’ is a book which | 
sprouting. There’s a reason for Pcomnneel, Cae aealeing SRE, SEES OF ee) ee ee 


From Model in } MICHAEL DRED, 
a , = N UW . . DETECTIV 
— Grape ts By MARIE CONNOR aT on and ROBE 


AP Oe ST ARE Se BR 


LEIGHTON.. 
Authors of “ Convict 99,” etc. . 
“In ‘Michael Dred’ there isa beautiful baffling mystery which will titi!’ xt 
callous For The plot is ingenious and can be enjoyed, whether you box it & 
‘orwards.”’. a 


Hew F the eta story gains in interest as it proceeds and the mystery is 80 wo: Wr, : 
reader does not even guess at the real solution until within a few pages ot 3 
aily News 
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